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SOME  EARLY  DRAWINGS  BY 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


By  OSVALD  SIREN 

Professor  of  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


EONARDO  was  a  son  of  the  Etruscan  soil. 
A  scion  of  that  Tuscan  race  which  during 
its  palmy  days  attained  to  the  purest  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  concentrated  will,  the  keen 
eye  and  the  brawny  hand.  These  later  Etruscans  never 
primarily  sought  for  beauty  and  harmony.  Their  art  is 
all-compelling  character  and  stirring  movement,  full 
reality,  and  an  organism  alive  to  the  very  finger-tips. 

There  is  no  people  in  Italy  which  has  produced  such 
good  realistic  narrators  as  the  people  of  Florence,  no 
artists  who  have  interpreted  reality  with  such  a  deep 
and  true  feeling  for  what  is  characteristic  and  valuable, 
as  the  Florentines.  Sharpness  of  expression  and  energy 
of  movement  are  developed  to  their  highest  pitch  in 
artists  such  as  Donatello,  Andrea  del  Castagno,  and 
Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Heroic  poetry  and  dramatic  sense 
of  life  have  never  been  foreign  to  the  geniuses  nurtured 
in  the  city  of  Dante. 

The  true  creative  power  of  the  Florentine  has  always 
resided  in  his  will  and  in  his  constructive  imagination. 
He  builds  in  thought;  he  fashions  his  ideas  plastically. 
There  is  an  uncompromising  sharpness  in  his  view  of 
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life  which  requires,  not  the  garb  of  color  tremulous  with 
melting  light  and  with  shadows  toning  down  the  con¬ 
trasts,  but  the  clearly  defined  form,  the  pure  line. 
Florence  has  never  produced  any  real  painter  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  She  has  seen  the  rise  of 
many  great  artists  who  have  worked  with  the  brush, 
but  these  have  been  draughtsmen  rather  than  painters; 
their  chief  task  has  been  the  decoration  of  large  mural 
surfaces,  in  which  drawing  has  played  the  prominent 
role.  The  drawing-pen,  the  modeler’s  stick,  the  carver’s 
chisel,  the  casting-mould  and  the  chasing-tool  are  the 
weapons  with  which  the  Florentines  attained  the  fore¬ 
most  position  in  the  whole  field  of  Renaissance  Art. 

Leonardo  is  the  born  draughtsman,  to  whom  the 
drawing-pen  is  a  far  more  natural  medium  of  expression 
than  color.  How  many  of  his  compositions  have 
remained  drawings!  How  many  of  his  experiments  in 
color  were  immature,  and  therefore  proved  disastrous, 
entailing  the  ruin  of  the  work!  And  if  the  whole  sum  of 
his  life’s  achievement  had  come  down  to  us  intact,  a 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  part  of  it  would  doubtless 
have  consisted  of  plastic  works  or  of  preparations  for 
them.  At  the  outset,  at  any  rate,  the  sculptor  in  him 
was  quite  as  much  in  evidence  as  the  painter.  He  is  a 
Florentine  to  the  backbone,  even  in  his  earliest  works, 
though  alerter,  suppler,  and  more  intelligent  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Later  on  a  gradual  change  is  seen. 
His  interest  in  pictorial  problems  gains  in  strength  in 
the  measure  that  his  scientific  interests  deepen;  in  his 
art  there  are  blended  together  tendencies  and  features 
of  style  which,  except  in  his  case,  have  appeared  at 
different  times  and  in  widely  differing  individuals.  And 
this  development  from  sharply  defined  details  and  con- 
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tours  towards  inclusiveness  and  lucidity,  towards  melt¬ 
ing  chiaroscuro  and  picturesque  sfumato  reflects  the 
general  tenor  of  the  progress  of  Renaissance  Art.  But 
that  which,  in  the  general  course  of  development,  re¬ 
quired  two  or  three  generations  to  accomplish  matured 
in  Leonardo  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  decades. 
No  artist  has  more  rapidly  appropriated  inherited  forms 
of  expression  and  created  new  ones;  none  has  more 
thoroughly  compelled  the  form  to  serve  as  the  living 
vehicle  of  the  artistic  idea.  In  this  development,  too, 
we  may  trace  an  aspect  of  the  strong-willed  Florentine 
character,  the  never-resting  endeavor  to  attain  the 
salient  points  and  the  characteristic  features.  The  key¬ 
note  of  Leonardo’s  art  remains  Florentine,  even  if  it  is 
brought  into  a  unison  and  into  harmonies  of  richer 
beauty  than  any  which  had  previously  been  achieved  in 
Florentine  art. 

Leonardo  entered,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  school  of  a 
master  who  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  give  him 
the  proper  foundation  for  future  independent  work. 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio  has  been  extolled  as  a  teacher  by 
his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  theoretical  bent,  clear  analytical  mind 
and  love  of  research  made  him  singularly  well  fitted  for 
that  vocation. 

Generally  speaking,  Verrocchio  assumed  a  similar 
importance  for  Florentine  sculpture  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  that  which  Donatello  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  earlier  quattrocento  sculpture;  although, 
in  respect  of  individual  genius  he  cannot  be  named 
beside  his  great  predecessor.  His  work  above  all  lacks 
the  classical  gravity  that  marks  Donatello’s  best  crea¬ 
tions.  Constructive  imagination  and  classical  synthesis 
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are,  in  him,  less  prominent,  realistic  truth  to  nature  more 
evident,  than  in  that  giant,  Donato. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  activities  of 
Verrocchio’s  studio,  the  artistic  milieu  in  which  young 
Leonardo  worked,  several  pictures  and  even  sculptures, 
whose  definite  attribution  has  been  subject  to  discussion 
among  scholars,  should  be  mentioned  and  analyzed,  but 
this  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  early 
Madonnas  and  drawings  of  Leonardo,  briefly  stating 
en  passant  that  several  Madonnas  in  various  public  and 
private  collections  which  are  attributed  to  Verrocchio 
exemplify  the  average  level  of  quality  in  Verrocchio’s 
studio,  and  illustrate  plainly  how  the  Madonna  ideal 
was  conceived  by  men  who  were  Leonardo’s  daily  studio 
associates.  If  we  look  at  the  most  admired  of  these 
Verrocchiesque  Madonnas,  the  one  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  we  find  a  Florentine  peasant  girl  with  a  small 
head  and  turned-up  nose,  angular  forms,  sloping  shoul¬ 
ders  and  big  hands,  with  a  thumb  excessively  bent  back. 
Her  expensive  costume  is  of  hard,  heavy  stuff,  which  is 
creased  in  sharp  folds.  She  does  not  appear  to  feel  quite 
at  home  either  in  the  costume  or  in  her  exalted  role. 
She  is  visibly  embarrassed  by  both.  And  the  boy  is 
but  a  plump  bambino  with  dark  skin  and  clumsy  forms. 

We  have  a  date  in  regard  to  Leonardo’s  Madonnas, 
for,  from  a  jotting  of  his  on  a  sheet  of  studies  now  in  the 
Uffizi,  we  learn  that  at  the  end  of  1472  he  began  two  of 
them.  The  sheet  also  contains  two  studies  of  heads  of 
an  old  man  and  of  a  youth,  arranged  in  profile  to  one 
another,  obviously  with  the  intention  of  emphasizing 
by  contrast  the  marked  difference  in  years  between  the 
closely  related  types.  The  head  of  the  youth,  particu- 
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larly,  is  admirable;  notwithstanding  that  it  is  rendered 
merely  with  a  simple  outline,  the  artist  has  contrived  to 
impart  to  it  a  strong  emotional  expression.  It  is  fugitive 
and  airy,  like  a  transitory  vision  in  a  dream,  and  yet 
perfectly  real.  We  find  similar  heads  in  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  Madonnas  were  prepared 
for  by  a  whole  series  of  drawings.  There  are  several  of 
these  drawings  of  Madonna  motives  from  Leonardo’s 
early  Florentine  period  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  the  Museum  at  Bayonne  and  the  LTffizi.  One  of 
the  chief  motives  which  the  artist  endeavored  again 
and  again  to  fashion  forth  with  the  greatest  possible 
expressiveness  and  richness  is  a  Madonna  del  Gatto, 
i.e.,  a  boy  sitting  in  his  mother’s  lap,  or  suckling  her 
breast,  while  being  engaged  in  playing  with  a  cat. 

In  a  little  drawing  in  the  Uffizi  we  see  the  mother, 
radiant  and  happy,  an  engaging  apparition  with  refined 
aristocratic  features.  She  seems  to  be  all  soul,  yet  with¬ 
out  thereby  forfeiting  any  of  her  reality.  Her  forms 
are  slender  and  delicate,  yet  stamped  with  a  certain 
buoyant  energy.  She  looks  fragile  alongside  of  the 
sturdy  boy,  but  her  joy  and  the  nobility  of  her  soul 
shine  forth  in  the  radiant  smile. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  stigmatize  Leonardo’s 
figures  as  artificial  and  exotic  should  carefully  study  a 
drawing  like  this.  Are  not  the  corners  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  this  mother  a-twitch  with  life?  Do  we  not  see 
the  throb  of  the  pulse  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  and  the 
atmospheric  shimmer  over  hair  and  cheeks?  Where  do 
we  find  pure  joy,  fresh  as  a  dewy  spring  morning,  better 
rendered  than  in  this  smiling  face?  Possibly  riper 
artists  would  have  delineated  the  woman’s  face  with  a 
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richer  psychological  content.  Who  but  young  Leonardo 
could  transfigure  it  with  such  a  subtle,  yet  fresh  and 
natural,  beauty? 

Leonardo  himself  has  hardly  attained  higher  level. 
He  is  freshest  and  most  spontaneous  in  his  drawings. 
His  ability  in  a  hasty  sketch  to  reflect  an  idea,  to  catch 
a  fleeting  emotion  in  its  passage  across  the  soul,  is  quite 
unequalled.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaboration,  no  labo¬ 
rious  toil  of  incessant  alteration  and  improvement.  The 
preparatory  work  seems  to  have  already  been  performed 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  When  he  takes  out  his  sketch¬ 
book,  it  is  in  order  to  fix  the  vision  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes.  He  is  more  summary  even  than  Rembrandt  in 
hastily  indicating  an  idea  that  flashes  across  his  mind. 
His  line  often  contains  richer  values  of  expression,  his 
contours  exhibit  greater  rapidity  of  movement  than 
those  of  the  great  Dutchman. 

The  majority  of  Leonardo’s  drawings,  however,  are 
not  preparations  for  works  of  art,  designs  for  pictures, 
or  studies  of  details,  but  illustrations  of  his  scientific 
ideas.  Leonardo,  on  the  whole,  enlisted  his  hand  and 
eye  more  in  the  service  of  scientific  investigation  than  in 
that  of  art.  He  never  exercised  greater  ingenuity  or 
bestowed  greater  pains  on  a  drawing  than  when  it  was 
intended  to  illustrate  a  law  of  nature  or  a  mechanical 
invention.  Drawing  was  a  kind  of  picture-writing  for 
his  imagination,  a  mode  of  transmitting  ideas  which  he 
had  resort  to,  when  words  no  longer  sufficed  to  express 
his  meaning.  Behind  it,  as  behind  his  notes,  lay  the 
endeavor  to  arrange  and  coordinate  scattered  observa¬ 
tions  and  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  some  scientific 
question. 

Returning  to  the  Madonnas,  we  should  examine  a 
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sheet  in  the  British  Museum  which  shows  two  variants 
of  the  Madonna  del  Gatto  motive.  In  one  the  boy  is 
sitting  in  front  of  his  mother,  hugging  the  curled-up  cat 
like  a  dear  friend  and  playfellow.  Smiling,  and  with 
beaming  face,  the  mother  looks  upon  the  two  friends. 
With  one  hand  she  seems  to  be  admonishing  the  cat  to 
keep  quiet;  with  the  other  arm  she  embraces  the  child, 
so  that  the  whole  group  is  given  a  uniform,  continuous 
contour.  The  idyll  is  unbroken  and  complete. 

Below,  on  the  same  sheet,  the  boy  is  represented  at  his 
mother’s  breast,  but  keeping  hold  of  his  feline  friend 
who  bends  its  back  complacently,  and  sniffs  at  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  breast.  In  this  drawing,  Mary’s  type  is  more  mon¬ 
umental  than  in  earlier  drawings,  and  reminds  one  of  a 
Greek  youth.  Had  she  not  the  child  at  her  breast,  we 
should  hardly  guess  her  to  represent  the  Holy  Virgin. 
In  some  special  studies,  Leonardo  has  varied  still  further 
the  boy  and  the  cat  motive,  interlacing  and  grouping 
them  so  that  their  undulating  contours  pass  entirely 
into  one  another.  The  rapidly  changing  movements, 
both  in  the  child  and  in  the  cat,  the  endlessly  soft  play 
of  the  lines  at  once  so  clear  and  so  intricate,  the  curious 
natural  affinity  between  the  two  little  figures,  have 
evidently  exerted  a  powerful  fascination  on  the  artist’s 
fancy,  impelling  him  to  fashion  the  same  motive  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  boy  still 
belongs  to  the  same  type  as  Verrocchio’s  lively  bronze 
child  with  the  dolphin.  He  has  the  same  big  head,  with 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  the  same  cheery  snub- 
nose,  dimpled  cheeks  and  smiling  mouth ;  but  he  is  softer 
and  suppler,  and  altogether  more  animated  than  his 
predecessor.  Something  of  the  nature  and  movements 
of  the  cat  has  been  almost  individualized  as  a  child. 
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The  last  and  most  remarkable  sheet  in  the  series  of 
Madonna  del  Gatto  studies  contains,  on  both  sides, 
sketches  for  pictures  with  rounded  tops.  In  both  the 
Virgin  is  represented  almost  full-length,  seated  on  a  low 
bench  or  chair.  One  of  her  feet  is  placed  on  a  high  step 
so  that  the  knee  forms  a  convenient  seat  for  the  big, 
chubby  child,  hugging  his  cat.  The  movement  of  the 
legs  in  the  Madonna,  accompanied  by  the  sideways 
bend  of  her  head,  is  rapid  and  vehement  so  that  the  tight 
diagonal  folds  of  the  skirt  run  long  and  deep,  catching 
big  masses  of  light  and  shade;  and  over  her  shoulder 
her  mantle  sweeps  like  a  big  projecting  wing.  The 
study  vibrates  with  life;  the  chiaroscuro  effect  has  been 
caught  with  impressionistic  bravura,  the  values  of  light 
and  shade  presented  with  a  dash  and  a  breadth  which 
carry  one’s  thoughts  to  Rembrandt.  One  may  search 
in  vain  among  Florentine  Renaissance  drawings  for  one 
with  richer  and  more  vigorous  pictorial  qualities. 

The  only  painting  in  which  we  find  these  Madonna  del 
Gatto  compositions  employed  is  Sodoma’s  well-known 
juvenile  work  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  It  is  true 
that  in  it  the  cat  has  been  replaced  by  a  lamb  which 
curls  as  much  as  its  somewhat  stiff er  joints  admit  of, 
but  the  Virgin  and  the  child  remind  us  forcibly  of  those 
we  observe  in  Leonardo’s  drawings.  Sodoma  must 
certainly  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  he  painted  this  picture  in 
Leonardo’s  studio  at  Milan. 

Another  Madonna  composition,  which  also  occupied 
Leonardo’s  thoughts,  was  that  of  the  child  sitting  on 
his  mother’s  lap  trying  to  get  at  something  which  she 
holds  in  her  hand,  —  a  flower  or  fruit.  There  are  studies 
for  this  composition  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  in  the  British 
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Museum,  showing  the  full-length  Virgin  sitting  with  the 
child  on  her  lap,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  flower  which 
entirely  rivets  the  child’s  attention,  while  she  is  sup¬ 
porting  him  with  the  other. 

Leonardo  varies  this  Madonna  del  Fiore  composition 
in  several  drawings.  One  of  these  is  rather  faithfully 
followed  in  a  picture  which  used  to  belong  to  Mme. 
Benois  at  St.  Petersburg  and  now  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Hermitage  Museum. 

Its  composition  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  a  naive 
freshness  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  lack  of 
proportion  in  the  figures,  betrays  the  very  young  master. 
The  child  is  strikingly  big  in  relation  to  the  mother,  a 
weakness  which  comes  out  in  the  picture  more  than  in 
the  preparatory  drawing.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a  bambino 
whom  we  often  come  upon  in  Lorenzo  di  Credi’s  paint¬ 
ings.  I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  the  altarpiece  at 
Pistoja,  or  to  the  Madonna  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Turin. 
There  the  child  has  in  fact  been  directly  copied  from  the 
Benois  Madonna.  He  has  become  still  bigger  and  still 
stiffer  in  the  joints,  and  above  all  has  lost  all  his  child¬ 
like  freshness.  The  curious  little  fellow  examining  the 
flower  has  turned  into  a  wax  doll  with  an  insipid  face 
who  stares  out  at  the  beholder.  His  hands  have  stiffened 
in  the  position  they  assume  in  the  Benois  picture.  This 
pose  becomes  meaningless  when  the  flower  is  removed. 
Instead  of  the  flower,  the  mother  holds  a  cherry  between 
her  fingers,  but  the  boy  does  not  display  the  slightest 
interest  in  it. 

A  comparison  such  as  this  serves  to  bring  home  to 
one,  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  the  fresh  vitality  of 
Leonardo’s  bambino.  He  is  not  of  wax,  he  is  not  a  well 
combed  and  stuffed  doll,  but  a  sturdy,  vigorous  little 
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urchin  with  a  sunburnt  skin  and  only  a  faint  indication 
of  hair  on  the  large  skull.  He  fascinates  us  by  his  vivid 
interest  in  the  situation. 

But  above  all  it  is  in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  that  the 
master  gives  full  expression  to  his  vivacious  tempera¬ 
ment.  That  graciously  smiling  young  mother  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  new  in  Florentine  quattrocento  art.  There 
are  no  contemporaries  of  Leonardo  who  could  have  done 
anything  like  it.  These  artists  were  either  too  severely 
realistic  or  too  sentimental.  Her  nearest  counterpart 
is  Verrocchio’s  bronze  child,  but  the  expression  of  the 
latter  is  less  modulated,  his  smile  less  tender,  than  that 
of  the  young  mother.  She  literally  radiates  happiness 
as  she  observes  the  little  fellow’s  knowing  scrutiny. 
The  eyes  smile  as  much  as  the  mouth.  The  whole  coun¬ 
tenance  seems  to  vibrate  with  life.  Particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  cheeks  and  chin  does  Leonardo’s 
supreme  art  of  modeling  come  to  the  fore.  Also,  the 
hand  which  holds  the  flower  is  remarkable  by  its  con¬ 
vincing  character  as  a  prehensile  organ,  in  conjunction 
with  its  flexibility.  In  fact,  all  the  nude  parts  have  been 
rendered  with  a  living  feeling  for  form  such  as  no  one 
but  Leonardo  could  have  been  capable  of.  We  find  here 
something  of  the  warmth  of  life  and  not  merely  its  out¬ 
ward  form. 

The  coloring  is  subdued  with  a  singularly  warm,  uni¬ 
form  tone.  The  light  shimmers  with  gold,  but  the  shad¬ 
ows  tend  to  gray.  The  drapery  in  the  background  has  a 
deep  green  tint,  and  against  it  stands  out  Mary’s 
greenish-blue  dress,  with  the  brownish-yellow  lining  and 
her  chestnut  tresses  in  discreet  harmony.  The  manner 
of  painting  is  somewhat  broader  in  the  dress  than  in  the 
flesh  parts,  where  one  cannot  discern  a  single  stroke  of 
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the  brush,  although  the  color  is  oil  tempera  throughout. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  certain  less  important  parts, 
such  as  the  further  knee,  had  not  been  entirely  finished. 
The  picture,  moreover,  has  suffered  a  little  in  its  lower 
portion  in  being  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas;  but 
the  most  essential  parts  are  entirely  uninjured.  The 
gold  fringes  of  the  halos  were  added  later.  The  strong 
and  concentrated  impression  the  picture  makes  seems 
in  fact  to  be  due  as  much  to  the  deep  and  subdued  color 
tone  as  to  the  expressive  drawing  and  the  vivacious 
characterization.  It  is  the  first  work  of  Leonardo  in 
which  one  already  discerns  the  master  of  Mona  Lisa 
and  of  St.  Anne,  the  first  in  which  his  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  charm  emerges  dominantly. 

Belonging  to  the  same  early  period  as  the  Madonna 
studies  just  mentioned,  we  have  other  interesting  figure 
studies  by  the  master,  likewise  drawn  in  bistre,  lightly 
and  surely,  and  with  the  left  hand.  Later  on  he  is  apt 
to  select  other  technical  mediums,  such  as  silver-point 
and  black  chalk  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  elaborate 
modeling  and  greater  plastic  clearness;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  as  a  draughtsman  he  ever  surpassed 
those  youthful  works.  A  few  additional  examples  should 
be  adduced  so  as  fully  to  illustrate  this  period.  There  is, 
for  instance,  that  most  interesting  sheet  in  the  Windsor 
collection  which  on  the  one  side  contains  Madonna 
studies  and  on  the  other  a  whole  expose  of  the  artist’s 
youthful  ideal  of  beauty.  It  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
profile  heads  of  girls  and  youths  (although  there  also 
are  a  few  old  men’s  faces),  all  of  them  probably  inspired 
by  living  models.  Some  of  the  heads  are  shaded  in 
parallel  lines  from  left  to  right,  others  are  simply  out¬ 
lined.  But  even  in  the  latter  case,  by  making  the 
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contours  swell  out  or  become  tenuous,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the 
sensation  of  the  vivid  modeling,  the  softness,  roundness, 
and  rich  variety  of  the  forms. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  these  profiles  of  young- 
women  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  naturalistic  portrayal, 
the  artist  was  obviously  aiming  at  a  certain  definite 
type,  a  type  closely  allied  to  that  of  Antonio  Polla- 
juolo’s;  such  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  charming- 
profile  of  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum.  But,  whereas  the 
woman  in  that  picture  of  Pollajuolo  is  somewhat  rigid 
of  bearing,  Leonardo,  with  a  few  rapid  strokes,  expresses 
all  the  charm  and  grace  of  woman.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
can  see  so  distinctly  shown  in  the  work  of  an  artist  both 
his  historical  connection  with  the  earlier  generation  and 
his  own  individual  superiority. 

There  is  also  especially  worth  noticing  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  a  little-known  sheet  in  the  Windsor  Library  contain¬ 
ing  several  silver-point  studies  of  women’s  heads  and 
busts.  Some  of  these  heads  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Verrocchio’s  famous  marble  bust  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Florence,  The  Lady  with  the  Primroses. 
One  could  almost  ask  whether  they  are  not  executed 
from  the  same  model  as  the  bust  ?  The  very  fragmentary 
sketches  do  not,  however,  allow  us  to  draw  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  model;  but  as  to  the  master  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  heads  are  sketched  with  that 
supreme  vitality  which  Leonardo  alone  attained,  and  the 
shading  is  done  in  his  characteristic  way  with  parallel 
strokes  from  the  left  to  the  right.  In  them  we  recognize 
Leonardo’s  adherence  to  the  types  of  Verrocchio  and 
also  his  superiority  as  a  draughtsman;  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  Leonardo  also  the 
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Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  The  Lady  with  Primroses 

Museo  Nazionale,  Florence 
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Leonardo.  Studies  of  Hands  for  a  Lady’s  Portrait 

Royal  Library,  Windsor 
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whole  honor  of  the  execution  of  the  marble  bust.  He 
may  have  influenced  the  conception  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  the  rather  hard  structure  of  the  face  testifies  to 
Verrocchio’s  workmanship.  Most  closely  related  to 
Leonardo’s  individual  style  are  the  two  beautiful  hands 
holding  the  bunch  of  primroses;  in  fact,  there  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  the  master  at  Windsor,  executed  with  silver-point 
on  colored  paper,  which  may  possibly  be  a  preparatory 
study  for  those  hands.  The  same  drawing  has  also  been 
connected  with  the  famous  portrait  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Collection  in  Vienna  which  still  is  an  object  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  being  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  young 
Leonardo,  by  others  to  Verrocchio  or  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  discussion  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  may  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  portrait 
does  not  represent  Ginevra  Benci  and  that  its  present 
condition  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  hypotheses  about 
its  original  composition  and  workmanship. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  sheet  with  Madonna  studies  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  drawing  of  a  little  allegori¬ 
cal  composition  for  a  picture,  symbolizing  Chastity:  a 
seated  young  woman  with  a  unicorn  lying  at  her  feet. 
With  few,  suggestive  lines,  Leonardo  has  imparted  to 
this  drawing,  which  is  not  quite  four  inches  high,  the 
monumental  effect  of  a  big  picture.  To  judge  by  the 
framing  of  the  composition,  and  also  by  the  execution 
of  the  background,  it  was  the  artist’s  intention  to  elabo¬ 
rate  this  sketch  into  a  picture;  but  whether  it  was  ever 
executed  we  do  not  know.  There  also  is  another  drawing 
of  the  same  subject  and  of  the  same  period  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  Among  other  reflections  on  ani¬ 
mal  symbolism,  Leonardo  wrote  in  his  “Bestiarius”  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  unicorn.  “The  unicorn  is 
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Leonardo.  Study  of  a  Giri.  with  a  Unicorn  (detail) 

British  Museum 
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distinguished  for  lack  of  moderation  and  self-control. 
His  passionate  love  of  young  women  makes  him  entirely 
forget  his  shyness  and  ferocity.  Oblivious  of  all  dangers, 
he  comes  straight  to  the  seated  maid  and  falling  asleep 
in  her  lap  is  then  caught  by  the  hunter.” 

A  very  remarkable  drawing  of  great  historical  interest 
from  Leonardo’s  first  Florentine  period  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bonnat  Collection  at  Bayonne.  It  represents  a 
man  hanging  from  a  gallows,  according  to  the  artist’s 
inscription,  “Bernardo  di  Bandino  Baroncigli,”  clad  in 
“tan-coloured  baretto,  black  satin  doublet,  lined  black 
jerkin,  blue  cloak  lined  with  fox-skin,  the  collar  of  the 
cloak  covered  with  black  and  red  velvet,  black  hose.” 

Bernardo  Bandini  was  a  man  who  has  acquired  a  sad 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  Florence.  It  was  he  who  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1478,  plunged  his  dagger  into  Giuliano  de’ 
Medici’s  breast  during  the  great  riot  in  the  cathedral, 
when  the  opponents  of  the  Medici,  under  the  leadership 
of  Messer  Jacopo  Pazzi,  made  a  violent  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  oligarchs.  The  event  had  a  momentous  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  life  of  the  community,  and  we  may  take 
for  granted  that  it  fell  to  Leonardo’s  lot  to  witness  one 
act  or  other  of  this  bloody  drama.  The  treacherous 
attack  in  the  cathedral  while  the  service  was  actually 
going  on  was,  as  we  know,  only  half  successful.  .  The 
Duke  Giuliano  fell,  but  Lorenzo,  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two  brothers,  managed  to  make  his  escape  behind 
the  bronze  door  of  the  sacristy.  All  endeavors  to  incite 
the  populace  to  rise  against  the  “tyrants”  failed;  the 
Florentines  were  well  aware  on  which  side  their  real 
advantage  for  the  moment  lay.  Their  fury  against  the 
assassins  knew  no  bounds.  Several  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  party  of  the  conspirators, 
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were  literally  lynched  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
among  them  one  of  the  prelates  most  closely  connected 
with  the  bishop :  his  arms  and  legs  were  torn  off,  and  his 
head  was  spiked  on  a  lance  and  borne  through  the  whole 
town  with  shouts  of  Muoino  i  traditori!  (Death  to  the 
traitors.)  Doubtless  no  one  can  have  failed  to  see  and 
hear  the  triumphal  progress  of  unbridled  passion,  and 
to  witness  how  on  the  same  and  the  two  following 
nights  close  on  seventy  persons,  many  of  them  half 
naked  and  badly  mangled,  were  hung  from  the  windows 
of  the  Palazzo  Signoria  and  the  Palazzo  del  Capitano  di 
Giustizia.1 

A  line  from  Leonardo’s  hand  about  these  infernal 
doings  would,  of  course,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
psychological  interest,  but  we  look  for  it  in  vain.  It  is 
not  till  later  that  he  begins  to  note  down  his  thoughts 
and  observations  from  different  domains  of  life.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  once  writes:  “And  you,  0  Man,  who  will 
discern  in  this  work  of  mine  the  wonderful  works  of 
Nature  ”  (he  is  referring  to  some  anatomical  studies  of 
his),  “if  you  think  it  would  be  a  criminal  thing  to  destroy 
this,  reflect  how  much  more  criminal  it  is  to  take  the 
life  of  a  man.  And  if  this  external  fabric  of  a  man 
appears  to  you  marvelously  wrought,  consider  that  it  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  soul  that  informs  that 
structure.  Verily  be  he  what  he  may,  it  is  divine  things 
that  a  man  bodies  forth  in  his  works,  at  his  pleasure. 
Let  not  then  your  rage  and  malice  destroy  a  life  such 
as  this :  verily  he  who  does  not  value  it  does  not  merit  it 
himself.” 

The  Florentines  of  those  days,  however,  seem  scarcely 

1  Cf.  the  vivid  description  of  Luca  Landucci,  who  witnessed  these 
events  with  his  own  eyes,  in  his  “  Diarino  Fiorentino,”  edit.  J.  del 
Badia. 
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to  have  comprehended  points  of  view  such  as  those 
enunciated  by  Leonardo  in  the  above  utterance.  On 
the  contrary,  they  went  so  far  in  their  vindictiveness 
against  the  public  malefactors,  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  their  execution;  they  were  to  be  exposed  in 
effigy  to  the  staring  gaze  of  the  populace :  that  is,  they 
were  to  be  painted  dangling  from  the  gallows  on  the 
tower  of  the  Bargello  the  building  where  “il  capitano 
di  giustitis”  had  his  office.  Several  eminent  artists 
have  executed  such  portraits  of  malefactors.  After  the 
great  massacre  of  the  followers  of  the  Pazzi,  Botticelli 
was  commissioned  to  do  the  paintings,  and  in  them 
he  represented  several  of  the  conspirators  hanging  with 
their  heads  downwards.  Bernardo  Bandini,  the  very 
man  who  had  dealt  out  the  decisive  blow,  had  managed 
to  flee  and  make  his  escape  on  a  ship  to  Constantinople, 
thus  eluding  the  first  bloody  vengeance.  He  was  not 
to  enjoy  a  long  respite.  The  mercantile  connections  of 
the  Medici  extended  even  to  Turkey,  and  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  succeeded  in  inducing  “il  Gran  Turco”  (to  use 
the  words  of  Luca  Landucci)  to  have  Bandini  impris¬ 
oned  and  sent  to  him  to  Florence.  On  the  23d  of  De¬ 
cember,  1479,  he  arrived  under  safe  escort  at  Florence, 
and  five  days  later  he  was  dangling  on  a  rope  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Palazzo  del  Capitano  di  Giusti- 
zia.  On  this  occasion  Leonardo  was  evidently  an  eye¬ 
witness,  made  his  drawing  of  the  hanged  malefactor 
and  noted  the  costume.  There  seem  to  be  strong  grounds 
for  the  supposition  that  Leonardo  had  obtained  a 
similar  state  commission  to  that  of  Botticelli  previously, 
namely,  to  depict  the  executed  criminal  in  fresco  on  a 
public  building.  But  whether  the  painting  was  actually 
executed,  we  do  not  know. 
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Leonardo.  Rirnardo  Bandini  hanging  from  a  Rope 
Pen  drawing  in  the  Museum  at  Bayonne 
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Delacroix.  Portrait  or  Goethe 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  5^>  inches 
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GOETHE  AS  A  PRINT-LOVER 

By  GUSTAV  POLLAK 

OETHE’S  interest  in  art  was  deep  and  life¬ 
long.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  fami¬ 
liar  with  good  paintings  and  prints,  and  in 
contact  with  artists.  Carefully  instructed 
by  his  father  in  drawing  and  copying,  he  soon  gained  the 
favor  of  the  painters  who  frequented  the  parental  home 
• —  men  like  Seekatz,  Schiitz,  Junker  and  Hirt  —  and 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  formed  his  artistic  judgment. 
The  prevailing  taste  of  the  Frankfort  of  Goethe’s  youth 
was  for  landscape  paintings  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but 
the  city  contained  numerous  private  collections  of  a 
cosmopolitan  character.  The  boy  found  pleasure  in 
attending  auction  sales  of  pictures  and  prints,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Baron  von  Hackel,  in  1762,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  commissioned  to  buy  several  objects  for 
his  father.  During  his  student  days  at  Leipsic  Goethe 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  engraving  and  etching. 
He  attended  the  Kunstakademie  of  Friedrich  Oeser, 
who  then  enjoyed  considerable  renown  as  painter, 
sculptor  and  etcher,  but  he  profited  more  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  him  by  the  engraver  and  etcher  Johann 
Michael  Stock.  Under  his  guidance  Goethe  etched  sev¬ 
eral  landscapes  after  Thiele,  the  plates  of  two  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  T^eipsic  Stadtbibliothek.  The 
private  collections  of  the  city  stimulated  the  young  stu- 
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dent  in  many  ways,  but  it  was  not  until  his  first  visit 
to  Dresden,  in  1768,  that  the  meaning  of  the  great  in 
art  was  revealed  to  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
after  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  seemed  so  wedded 
to  art  that  for  several  months  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  drawing,  engraving  and  etching. 

In  his  mature  age  Goethe  cherished  no  illusions  as  to 
his  artistic  craftsmanship.  He  said  to  Eckermann,  in 
1829:  “I  was  wise  enough  in  my  fortieth  year,  while  in 
Italy,  to  recognize  that  I  had  no  talent  for  art,  and  that 
my  efforts  in  this  direction  were  futile.  In  drawing  I  had 
not  sufficient  power  to  seize  the  substance.  I  felt  a  cer¬ 
tain  dread  to  approach  my  object  too  closely,  and  re¬ 
straint  and  feebleness  were  characteristic  of  my  work.” 
But  the  love  of  art  accompanied  Goethe  throughout  life 
and  was  part  of  his  philosophic  creed.  The  words  of 
Wilhelm  Meister  expressed  both  his  theory  and  his 
practice:  “  Men  are  so  prone  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
commonplace  and  vulgar,  the  mind  and  the  feelings  so 
easily  become  callous  to  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect, 
that  one  ought  to  try  in  every  way  possible  to  retain  a 
taste  for  higher  things.  Such  enjoyments  no  one  can 
wholly  do  without.  Our  lack  of  familiarity  with  what  is 
really  excellent  is  the  explanation  why  so  many  take 
pleasure  in  what  is  silly  and  insipid,  merely  because  it 
is  new.  We  ought  to  form  the  habit  of  listening  every 
day  to  some  pretty  song,  reading  a  fine  poem,  looking 
at  a  beautiful  picture  and,  if  possible,  talking  a  few  sen¬ 
sible  words.” 

And  to  Eckermann  he  said,  in  1825:  “I  read  every 
year  several  plays  of  Moliere,  just  as  from  time  to  time 
I  look  at  engravings  after  the  great  Italian  masters. 
We  petty  beings  are  not  capable  of  preserving  within 
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Goethe.  Landscape  with  a  Waterfall 
After  the  painting  by  A.  Thiele,  in  the  collection  of  Goethe’s  father 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  5y2  inches 
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us  the  greatness  of  such  productions,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  return  to  them  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
refresh  our  impressions.” 

Goethe  began  to  collect  prints  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Weimar,  in  1775.  His  friend  Merck,  who  procured 
most  of  the  engravings  for  Duke  Karl  August’s  collec¬ 
tion,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him.  In  1780  Goethe 
asks  Lavater  for  any  duplicates  in  his  possession,  “either 
to  add  to  the  collection  I  am  making  or  to  enable  me 
to  effect  an  exchange  with  art  dealers.”  In  1782  he  re¬ 
quests  another  intimate  friend,  Knebel,  to  buy  for  him 
engravings  after  Raphael.  But  it  is  not  until  after  his 
return  from  his  Italian  journey  that  he  determines  to 
collect  prints  systematically.  He  commissions  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  repeatedly  to  buy  prints  for  him  at 
Berlin  art  auctions,  and  keeps  other  friends,  in  Leipsic, 
Mannheim  and  elsewhere,  similarly  busy.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
and  his  principal  adviser  in  art  matters,  Heinrich  Meyer, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  refrain  henceforth 
from  making  picture  purchases  to  any  considerable 
amount,  “in  order  to  be  able  to  pick  up  whatever  en¬ 
gravings  may  come  my  way.”  In  his  “  Annalen”  and  in 
letters  to  Meyer  and  others  he  recorded,  with  pardon¬ 
able  pride,  any  particularly  lucky  acquisition.  The  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  intelligent  collector  who  has  to  husband 
his  means  taught  him  to  purchase  precisely  what  suited 
his  purposes.  He  recognized,  as  he  wrote  to  Meyer 
(August,  1809),  that  “good  proofs  are  often  in  bad 
condition,  while  proofs  that  are  well  preserved  sometimes 
have  no  other  merit.  But  in  any  case  instructive  prints 
have  passed  into  my  hands,  and  I  am  almost  in  despair 
when  I  reflect  how  much  money  I  spent  uselessly  before 
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I  learned  how  to  secure  what  are  to  me  invaluable  treas¬ 
ures.  Let  me,  however,  console  myself  with  the  thought 
that  the  best  is  of  no  use  if  we  do  not  understand  it,  and 
that  a  thing  of  little  value  in  itself  may  become  very 
precious  to  us  if  we  know  all  about  it.” 

Eckermann’s  “  Conversations  with  Goethe  ”  teem  with 
interesting  observations  on  art.  The  poet  enjoyed  show¬ 
ing  to  his  friends  a  particularly  fine  print  and  expatiat¬ 
ing  upon  its  merits.  In  the  contemplation  of  works 
of  art  he  found  not  only  a  constant  aesthetic  pleasure, 
but  a  solace  in  times  of  sorrow  and  dejection.  A  few  days 
after  Goethe,  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  had  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  in  Italy  of  his  only  son,  Eckermann, 
who  had  at  first  accompanied  August  Goethe  in  his 
travels,  found  the  poet  engrossed  in  the  study  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  engravings. 

Though  Goethe  may  well  have  laid  claim  to  the  title  of 
connoisseur,  he  always  spoke  modestly  of  his  knowledge 
of  prints.  In  a  letter  to  Count  Sternberg,  written  a  week 
before  his  death,  he  said,  referring  to  a  catalogue  of  a 
certain  remarkable  print  collection:  “That  catalogue 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ask  myself  what  I  had  really 
learned  in  this  field  by  seeing  and  studying,  and  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  found  in  it  many  a  print  that  I  should 
still  have  wished  to  know  and  to  own.” 

Goethe  laid  down  his  views  as  to  theories  of  art  in  vari¬ 
ous  periodicals,  notably  in  the  “Propylaen,”  which  he 
founded,  in  conjunction  with  Meyer,  in  1798,  and  which 
ceased  to  appear  in  1800.  In  it  was  published,  in  the 
form  of  a  novel  in  letters,  “Der  Sammler  und  die  Sein- 
igen,”  in  substance  a  gently  humorous  disquisition  on 
the  strange  aberrations  into  which  artists  and  dilettanti 
alike  are  led  who  fail  to  look  upon  art  as  a  whole,  and  over- 
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Goethe.  Landscape  with  a  Waterfall 
After  the  painting  by  A.  Thiele 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  5 y2  inches 
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Mantegna.  Triumph  of  Caesar  —  The  Elephants 
Chiaroscuro  wood-cut  by  Andreani,  printed  from  three  blocks 

Size  of  the  original  wood-cut,  141A  X  14^  inches 
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emphasize  but  a  single  one  of  its  aspects.  The  reader  may 
also  be  referred  to  Goethe’s  essay  on  Winckelmann,  his 
biography  of  Philipp  Hackert,  his  dialogue  on  “Wahr- 
heit  und  Wahrscheinlichkeit  der  Kunstwerke  ”  and  many 
other  papers  on  paintings,  sculpture  and  artists,  originally 
published  in  “  Kunst  und  Alterthum”  and  elsewhere. 

The  best  summary  of  Goethe’s  opinions  concerning 
the  many  artists  who  engaged  his  attention  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Hermann  Brandt’s  recently  published 
monograph  on  “Goethe  und  die  graphischen  Kiinste,” 
which  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  subject  of  his  relations  to  the  graphic  arts. 
The  catalogue  of  Chr.  Schuchardt,  “Goethe’s  Kunst- 
sammlungen”  (Jena,  1848),  is  not  absolutely  accurate. 
Schuette’s  “Das  Goethe-Nationalmuseum  in  Weimar” 
(Leipzig,  1910)  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Goethe  collection. 

According  to  Schuchardt,  there  are  990  Italian  prints 
in  the  collection.  To  Mantegna  Goethe  devoted  per¬ 
haps  his  most  thorough  research.  His  admiration  for 
his  “sharp  and  exact”  forms  was  boundless.  He  did  not 
acquire  the  complete  series  of  Andreani’s  wood-cuts  after 
Mantegna’s  Triumph  of  Julius  Ccesar  until  1820.  In  his 
famous  essay  on  “Julius  Csesar’s  Triumphzug,  gemalt 
von  Mantegna,”  which  appeared  in  “  Kunst  und  Alter¬ 
thum,”  Goethe  discussed  the  question  whether  the  four 
extant  engravings  from  Mantegna’s  own  hand  were 
copies  of  his  paintings  of  the  Triumph  or  the  original 
conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  paintings.  Goethe, 
says  Brandt,  placed  three  of  these  prints,  which  he  had 
gradually  acquired,  side  by  side  with  Andreani’s  chiaro¬ 
scuros,  and  recognized  at  once  their  absolute  originality. 

“  One  sees  the  conception  of  a  master,”  remarked  Goethe, 
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“who  knows  clearly  what  he  wants  and  who  in  his 
first  draft  represents  all  that  is  necessary  and  all  that 
follows  in  logical  sequence.  Those  first  sketches  are 
completely  innocent  and  naive,  although  pure,  delicate 
and,  one  might  say,  negligent ;  each  is  in  the  highest 
degree  expressive.”  The  wood-cuts  after  the  pictures 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  him  “vigor¬ 
ous,  overladen,  the  figures  solid,  the  expressions  and 
turns  artistic  and  occasionally  artificial.”  Mantegna 
powerfully  affected  Goethe’s  poetic  imagination.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  influence  of  the  Triumph  of 
Julius  C cesar  upon  the  “  Mummenschanz  ”  in  the  second 
part  of  “Faust,”  and  there  is  other  evidence  of  Goethe’s 
constant  thought  of  Mantegna.  On  March  28,  1829, 
Goethe  wrote  to  Zelter,  who  had  conducted  the  Saint 
Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin:  “  The  news  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  that  grand  old  work  has  set  me 
thinking.  It  affects  me  as  though  I  heard  the  distant 
roar  of  the  sea.  I  congratulate  you  on  so  successfully 
rendering  what  apparently  cannot  be  represented.  I  dare 
say  the  connoisseur  and  fellow  artist,  on  listening  to  a 
work  of  this  kind,  has  the  same  experience  that  I  had 
on  seeing  lately  again  all  that  Mantegna  has  left  us.  It 
is  art  in  its  fulness,  with  all  its  possibilities  and  impossi¬ 
bilities,  and  yet  still  undeveloped;  were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  not  be  what  we  see  in  it  —  not  so  adorable,  so 
rich  in  substance  and  promise.” 

Goethe  was  a  diligent  collector  of  the  engravings  of 
Marcantonio  Raimondi,  and  he  devoted  to  him  an 
elaborate  paper  in  the  “Teutscher  Merkur  ”  of  1789. 
He  particularly  admired  his  Morhetto  (The  Plague  in 
Phrygia),  after  a  sketch  of  Raphael’s,  and  did  not  rest 
satisfied  until  he  got  a  perfect  copy,  in  1827.  An  equally 
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Marcantonio.  Death  of  Lucretia 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  SYj  X  5%  inches 
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Piranesi.  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  18%  X  27%  inches 


welcome  opportunity  to  acquire  a  drawing  by  Giulio 
Romano  led  him  to  remark:  “A  large  and  careful  draw¬ 
ing  of  Giulio  Romano,  with  many  figures,  and  mostly 
well  preserved,  proved  an  invaluable  acquisition.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  original  of  the  engraving  by  Diana 
of  Mantua  [Diana  Ghisi].”  Although  chiefly  interested 
in  the  representatives  of  classicism,  Goethe  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  masters  who  broke  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  may  be  said  to  have 
ushered  in  the  beginning  of  the  baroque.  He  recognized, 
however,  that  Caraglio  “worked  less  regularly  and  care¬ 
fully”  than  Marcantonio  and  gradually  left  his  teach¬ 
ings  behind  him.  The  engravers  of  the  overmature 
Cinquecento,  according  to  Brandt,  occupy  the  largest 
space  among  Goethe’s  Italian  prints. 

In  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Benedetto  Castiglione,  Goethe 
admired  particularly  the  mastery  of  the  chiaroscuro,  the 
result,  probably,  of  Rembrandt’s  influence.  In  a  brief 
paper  on  “Skizzen  zu  Casti’s  redenden  Thieren,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  “  Kunst  und  Alterthum,”  in  1817,  Goethe  says: 
“  He  who  is  interested  in  this  field  —  and  talent  and  in¬ 
tellect  may  roam  at  will  anywhere  —  ought  to  have 
Castiglione’s  engravings  always  before  his  eyes.  He  knew 
how  to  use  the  half-formed,  uncouth  and  unenjoyable 
animal  shapes  so  that  some  absorb  the  light  in  large 
masses,  while  others,  in  lesser  parts  and  through  local 
tints,  lend  variety  and  life  to  the  shadows.” 

Italian  engravings  of  the  eighteenth  century  inter¬ 
ested  Goethe  chiefly  on  the  architectural  side,  though 
he  recognized  in  Rome  that  Piranesi’s  Roman  views 
produced  “much  effect  and  much  deception.”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  them  the  modest  etchings  of  Hermann  S wane- 
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velt,  “that  graceful  interpreter  of  life  as  it  actually  is 
before  us.”  He  studied  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s  mainly 
in  the  work  of  Antonio  Abacco,  and  wrote  about  him 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  Italian  engravers  of  his 
own  time  evoked  his  full  admiration  and  he  placed  them, 
in  some  respects,  even  above  the  great  masters  of  another 
day.  Marcantonio,  he  said,  is  not  a  model  for  all  time 
and  all  conditions.  “In  the  year  1830  the  demand  is  for 
what  Longhi,  Anderloni  and  Toschi  can  do.”  It  was 
Goethe’s  desire  that  one  of  these  three  artists  might 
be  chosen,  in  preference  to  German  engravers,  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  him  which  Stieler  had 
painted  for  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

The  great  Germans  of  whom  Goethe  spoke  most  fully 
were  Schongauer  and  Dtirer.  There  is  very  little  on 
record  concerning  Lucas  Cranach  or  Altdorfer,  although 
these  masters  were  well  represented  in  Goethe’s  collec¬ 
tion.  The  first  mention  of  Schongauer  occurs  in  “Dicht- 
ung  und  Wahrheit,”  where  we  read,  apropos  of  Goethe’s 
visit  to  Maria  Einsiedeln,  during  his  Swiss  journey  in 
1775:  “An  attraction  of  a  very  different  kind  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  an  engraving  of  Martin  Schon,  framed 
and  kept  under  glass,  representing  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  It  is  true,  only  a  perfect  proof  can  give  us  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  art  of  such  a  master,  but  then  we 
are  so  deeply  impressed  —  as  we  are  by  whatever  is  per¬ 
fect  of  its  kind  —  that  we  can  never  rid  ourselves  of  the 
wish  to  possess  it  and  feast  our  eyes  on  it  again  and 
again.  Why  should  I  not  anticipate,  and  confess  here 
that  I  could  not  rest  until  at  a  later  date  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  copy  of  this  engraving?”  More 
than  forty  years  later,  in  1819,  Goethe  writes  to  Bois- 
seree:  “I  have  received  several  important  prints  by 
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Ruisdael.  The  Little  Bridge 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X  10%  inches 


Martin  Schon.  Had  that  hapless  man  [der  Unselige]  only 
repeated  forever  the  three  Kings  instead  of  the  detest¬ 
able  Passion,  there  would  be  no  mistaking  his  admirable 
talent.  One  of  his  wise  and  foolish  Virgins  has  fallen 
into  my  hands;  it  is  impossible  to  think  better  thoughts 
than  are  contained  in  these  two  plates.”  In  the  same 
year  he  asks  his  brother-in-law,  Schlosser,  to  get  for  him 
at  an  auction  all  of  the  prints  of  Schongauer  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  “at  a  reasonable  price.  For  the  Death  of  the  Virgin 
one  might  strain  a  point”  —  an  order  repeated  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  the  coveted  treasure  was  at 
last  secured,  through  the  Leipsic  antiquary  Weigel.  An 
ingenious  conjecture  concerning  Schongauer  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  Goethe  to  Schiller,  dated  December 
1,  1798,  wherein  he  says:  “Count  Fries  has  brought  with 
him,  among  other  things,  a  dozen  old  prints  of  Martin 
Schon,  which  enabled  me  for  the  first  time  to  get  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  master.  It 
seems  highly  probable,  in  spite  of  our  friend  Lerse’s 
contrary  hypothesis,  that  the  Germans  were  at  an  early 
time  in  touch  with  Italy.  Martin  Schon  lived  for  forty 
years  after  Masaccio’s  death ;  is  it  likely  then  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  not  the  slightest  breath  from  across  the 
Alps  ever  reached  him?”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  later  research  has  fully  confirmed  the  existence  of 
relations  between  German  and  Italian  art  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  so  cautiously  hinted  at  by  Goethe 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  Goethe’s  early  admiration  for  Diirer’s  art, 
during  his  Strassburg  days,  the  “Italian  Journey”  shows 
that  his  attitude  towards  the  master  underwent  for  a  time 
a  considerable  change.  We  read  in  the  “  Maximen und  Re- 
flexionen” :  “  He  (Dtirer)  was  injured  by  a  gloomy,  form- 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  IOV10  X6%  inches 
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less  and  bottomless  imagination;  ”  and  in  the  ‘ ‘  Spriiche  m 
Prosa”:  “Because  Albrecht  Diirer,  with  all  his  incom¬ 
parable  talent,  could  never  rise  to  the  idea  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  beauty  —  nay,  not  even  to  the  conception  of  what 
is  suitable  and  purposeful  [ einer  schicklichen  Zweck- 
?nassigkeit]  —  are  we  to  be  forever  tied  down  to  solid 
earth?”  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1780  Goethe  wrote, 
in  a  letter  to  Merck:  “My  respect  for  Diirer  and  the 
Duke’s  collection  of  his  prints  increases  daily.  As  soon 
as  I  find  a  little  time  I  shall  put  down  my  thoughts,  not 
only  concerning  Diirer’s  inventiveness  and  composition, 
but  as  regards  his  expression  and  his  truly  glorious  exe¬ 
cution.”  Goethe  was  finally  aroused  to  a  due  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Durer’s  genius  by  Strixner’s  lithographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  drawings  for  the  Breviary  of  Emperor 
Maximilian,  which  first  appeared  in  1808.  They  were 
sent  him  by  his  former  friend  Fritz  Jakobi,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  perhaps, 
thereby  hoped  to  restore  himself  to  his  good  graces. 
The  gift  led  to  the  remarkable  essay  in  the  “  Jenaische 
Litteratur-Zeitung  ”  on  “Albrecht  Durer’s  Christlich- 
mythologische  Handzeichnungen,”  which  is  the  joint 
production  of  Heinrich  Meyer  and  Goethe  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Brandt,  has  remained  to  this  day  “the  pro- 
foundest  and  finest  utterance  on  these  marvellous  works 
of  Diirer.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  Durer’s  influence  on 
the  poet.  “Hans  Sachsen’s  poetische  Sendung”  is,  as  it 
were,  Diirer  reproduced  in  verse,  and  there  are  allusions 
to  Diirer’s  Melancholia  in  the  description  of  Phorkyias, 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust. 

Among  contemporaneous  German  engravers  Goethe 
was  in  touch  with  Gotthard  von  Miiller,  a  Stuttgart 
artist  who  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day,  and 
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who  reproduced  German,  French,  Dutch  and  English 
painters.  His  best  known  work  is  probably  his  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Graffs  famous  Schiller  portrait.  Goethe  speaks 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Schiller,  and  then  adds:  “He  is  also 
busy  with  the  death  of  a  general  [an  allusion  to  Schil¬ 
ler’s  'Death  of  Wallenstein’],  namely  an  American  one. 
The  painting  is  by  an  American,  Trumbul  ”  [sic].  Goethe 
paid  very  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  Georg  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  and  admired,  in  particular  his  portraits  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia.  He  was  more  measured  in  his 
praise  of  Chodowiecki,  and  sometimes  spoke  slightingly 
of  his  workmanship.  He  added  his  prints,  however,  to 
his  collection  whenever  he  could,  and  already  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  wrote  to  the  poetess  Karschin:  “By  all 
means  go  to  see  Chodowiecki  and  rummage  around 
among  copies  of  his  old  prints.  Send  me  some  of. them 
and  perhaps  steal  one  of  his  drawings.  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  his  name,  or  to  find  a  scrap  of  paper  that  bears  the 
imprint  of  his  lively  personality.”  That  Goethe  knew 
how  to  characterize  justly  Chodowiecki’s  art  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  this  remark,  in  an  essay  on  “  Antik  und  Mod¬ 
ern,”  in  Kunst  und  Alterthum”  :  “What  lover  of  prints 
does  not  take  pleasure  in  owning  a  good  drawing  or 
etching  by  our  Chodowiecki?  We  find  in  him  such 
directness  in  reproducing  nature,  as  we  see  it,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  wished  for.  But  he  must  not 
transcend  the  limits  set  him  if  he  is  not  to  lose  all  the 
advantages  inherent  in  his  individuality.”  It  is  well 
known  that  Goethe  befriended  and  encouraged  con¬ 
temporaneous  German  artists,  like  Lips  and  Kniep 
(who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  Sicily),  but 
his  artistic  ideals  he  found  only  in  the  old  masters.  In 
a  letter  to  Zelter,  written  in  1830,  he  remarks  on  this 
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subject:  “In  my  case  the  eye  wants  to  be  satisfied,  and 
I  am  greatly  delighted  if  I  succeed  in  acquiring,  at  an 
auction  or  through  art  dealers,  some  engraving,  etching 
or  drawing,  provided  it  is  something  of  the  past;  the 
later  artists,  in  one  way  or  another,  generally  drive  one 
to  despair.” 

There  are  frequent  references,  in  “Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,”  to  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  masters  on  the 
Frankfort  painters  whom  Goethe  knew  in  his  youth, 
but  his  attitude  towards  the  greatest  of  them  is  not  free 
from  a  certain  reserve  and  vacillation,  akin  to  what  he 
felt  in  the  presence  of  Durer.  He  devoted  to  Rem¬ 
brandt  a  short  essay  entitled,  “  Rembrandt  der  Denker,” 
which  appeared  posthumously,  and  is  an  interpretation, 
rather  than  an  appreciation,  of  “The  Good  Samaritan.” 
In  his  early  youth,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  etching, 
he  “wholly  lived  with  Rembrandt,”  as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1774;  and  two  years  later  he  spoke  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Raphael  and  Rubens  as  the  great  trio  of  paint¬ 
ers.  Of  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Everdingen  aroused,  perhaps,  his  greatest  enthusiasm. 
“Wherever  you  can  find  an  etching  of  PWerdingen,” 
Goethe  writes  to  Merck  in  1781,  “be  sure  to  send  it  to 
me.  Since  I  have  learned  to  know  that  man,  I  can 
hardly  look  at  anything  else.”  Thirteen  years  before  he 
himself  composed  his  “Reinecke  Fuchs,”  Goethe  tried 
to  get  Everdingen’s  etchings,  fifty-seven  in  number, 
for  Gottsched’s  version  of  Revnard  the  Fox.  Occasional 
brief  references  to  Jakob  von  Ruysdael,  in  Eckermann’s 
“Conversations,”  are  all  the  record  we  have  of  Goethe’s 
interest  in  that  master,  although  his  collection  includes 
the  greater  number  of  his  best  prints.  That  the  poet  in 
Ruysdael  appealed  to  his  nature,  his  article,  “Ruysdael 
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Everdingen.  Two  Men  on  a  Hilltop 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X  5 ys  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X  5 14  inches 
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als  Dichter,”  in  the  “  Cottasches  Morgenblatt  ”  of  May  3, 
1816,  bears  witness.  Goethe  also  collected  diligently 
the  prints  of  Romeyn  de  Hooghe  and  Jan  Luiken,  which 
were  then  obtainable  at  ridiculously  small  prices.  He 
writes  to  Meyer,  October  28,  1817:  “I  have  bought  an 
excellent  print  of  Romeyn  de  Hooghe,  which  has  all  the 
merits  of  this  master,  for  a  few  pence  [einen  Groschen], 
also  several  large  prints  by  Dutchmen  and  Italians,  repre¬ 
senting  important  historical  events,  some  biblical  things 
which  were  very  much  in  fashion  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  etched  with  great  spirit  by  finished  artists, 
among  them  Luiken’s  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
all  these  prints  there  is  a  kind  of  poetry  which  brings 
the  subject  vividly  before  us;  later  representations  of 
this  sort  become  sordidly  prosaic,  however  accurately 
and  neatly  engraved.” 

Goethe  did  not  make  the  art  of  Rubens  the  subject 
of  a  special  paper,  but  Eckermann  reports  several  inter¬ 
esting  conversations  on  the  subject  of  prints  after  Ru¬ 
bens’s  landscapes.  It  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
identify  the  engraving  to  which  the  following  remarks 
apply.  (The  date  is  April  11,  1827.) 

“  We  had  returned  too  early  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and 
Goethe  had  time  to  show  me  a  landscape  by  Rubens, 
representing  a  summer  evening.  In  the  foreground  on 
the  left  the  engraving  showed  field-laborers  going  home¬ 
ward;  in  the  middle  a  flock  of  sheep  followed  their  shep¬ 
herd  to  the  village;  a  little  further  back,  to  the  right, 
stood  a  hay  wagon,  which  men  were  busily  loading,  while 
the  unharnessed  horses  grazed  near-by.  In  distant  mea¬ 
dows  and  among  bushes,  scattered  mares  were  grazing 
with  their  foals,  and  everything  seemed  to  show  that 
they  were  there  for  the  night.  Several  hamlets  and 
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SCHELTE  A  BOLSWERT,  AFTER  RUBENS.  A  SUMMER  EVENING 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18  X  25  inches 


finally  a  town  closed  the  clear  horizon  of  a  picture  in 
which  activity  and  repose  were  gracefully  mingled.  The 
whole  seemed  to  be  composed  with  so  much  truthful¬ 
ness  and  such  fidelity  to  details  that  I  remarked  Rubens 
had,  in  my  opinion,  copied  the  picture  wholly  from 
Nature. 

By  no  means/  said  Goethe,  Go  perfect  a  picture  has 
never  been  seen  in  Nature;  we  owe  this  composition  to 
the  poetic  mind  of  the  painter.  But  the  great  Rubens 
had  such  an  extraordinary  memory  that  he  carried  all 
Nature  in  his  mind  and  could  always  reproduce  her  in 
all  details.  Hence  the  truth  of  the  whole  and  of  every 
particular,  so  that  we  imagine  what  we  see  is  directly 
copied  from  Nature.  Such  landscapes  are  not  produced 
nowadays.  Artistic  feeling  of  this  kind  and  ability  to 
see  Nature  in  this  way  have  wholly  vanished.  Our  paint¬ 
ers  lack  poetry. ’” 

Goethe  takes  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  sepia  draw¬ 
ing  by  Rubens  representing  Four  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Some  months  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  J.  F.  von 
Rochlitz,  in  Leipsic,  who  owned  Cornelius  Galle’s  en¬ 
graving  after  Rubens’s  drawing:  “  There  is  one  admirable 
engraving  which  would  be  an  invaluable  possession  to 
me.  It  is  by  Cornelius  Galle,  after  Rubens,  and  repre¬ 
sents  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  discussing  some 
weighty  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  I  have  Rubens’s  origi¬ 
nal  sepia  drawing.  The  engraving  is  of  the  same  size  and 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  that  profound  and  most  carefully 
elaborated  composition.  I  need  not  tell  a  friend  and 
art  critic  like  yourself  how  two  such  productions,  laid 
side  by  side,  add  to  each  other’s  value,  the  one  showing 
us  what  the  painter  intended  to  do  and  what  he  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  other  how  the  engraver,  in  transferring 
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and  translating  the  painter’s  thought,  proved  worthy 
of  so  high  a  task.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  each  can 
only  be  thoroughly  known  in  the  light  of  the  other,  and 
that  only  in  this  way  becomes  possession  truly  valuable.” 

Goethe  owned  several  Rubens  prints  by  Pieter  Sout- 
man,  but  we  have  no  comment  upon  them.  Of  Jonas 
Suijderhoef’s  work  he  said  (in  a  letter  to  Merck,  of 
January  11,  1778):  “The  Suijderhoef  prints  I  had  not 
yet  known,  and  I  am  amazed  at  their  fidelity,  purity, 
roundness  and  vigor,  the  whole  showing  the  artist’s  care- 
full  v  deliberate  manner.” 

Goethe’s  liking  for  French  art  was  limited  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  circle.  The  great  portrait  engravers 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  illustrators  of  the 
eighteenth  century  interested  him  far  less  than  the 
painters,  and  etchers  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  well  represented  in  Goethe’s  collections  and 
are  often  referred  to  in  his  Annals,  his  letters  and  con¬ 
versations —  Callot  and  Claude  Lorrain  chief  among 
them. 

During  his  stay  in  Rome,  in  1788,  Goethe  writes  to 
Duke  Karl  August  that  he  has  been  made  happy  by  a 
gift,  from  Councillor  Reifenstein,  of  original  etchings  by 
Claude  Lorrain.  “They  are  invaluable,  as  everything 
from  his  hand.”  Of  no  other  master,  perhaps,  did  he 
speak  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  as  he  displayed  prints 
by  or  after  him  to  congenial  friends.  His  explanatory 
remarks  often  took  the  form  of  a  general  talk  on  art  mat¬ 
ters,  as  in  this  entry  in  Eckermann’s  “Conversations,” 
under  date  of  April  13,  1829:  “Claude  Lorrain’s  immedi¬ 
ate  master,”  said  Goethe,  “was  Antonio  Tasso,  but  he 
again  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Brill,  so  that  the  school  and 
the  maxims  of  the  latter  formed  the  real  basis  of  the  art 
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of  Claude  Lorrain,  flowering,  so  to  speak,  into  perfection 
in  him;  for  what  is  still  too  serious  and  severe  in  those 
masters,  develops  in  Claude  Lorrain  into  most  charm¬ 
ing  grace  and  the  loveliest  freedom.  Art  could  go  no 
further.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  from  whom  so 
great  a  genius,  living  at  so  important  a  period  and  amid 
such  surroundings,  actually  did  learn.  He  looked  about 
him  and  appropriated  whatever  suited  his  intentions. 
No  doubt  Claude  Lorrain  owed  to  the  school  of  the 
Carracci  as  much  as  to  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Thus,  it  is  generally  said  that  Giulio  Romano  was  a 
pupil  of  Raphael,  but  one  might  say  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  his  age.  Only  Guido  Reni 
had  a  pupil  who  so  completely  absorbed  the  spirit,  soul 
and  art  of  his  master  that  he  almost  was  and  almost  did 
the  same  as  he.  But  such  a  case  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  Carracci  school,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a 
liberating  kind,  and  developed  talents  in  line  with  their 
natural  direction,  so  that  there  came  out  of  it  masters 
of  whom  no  two  were  alike.  The  Carracci  were  born 
teachers  of  art;  they  lived  at  a  time  when  the  best  in 
every  field  had  already  been  done  and  when  they  could 
show  their  pupils  models  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
excellence.  They  were  great  artists  and  great  teachers, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  really  brilliant  intellects 
( geistreich ).  This  may  be  a  rather  bold  statement,  but 
it  seems  to  me  correct.” 

Another  French  master  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  who  appealed  particularly  to  Goethe  was  Se- 
bastien  Bourdon.  Under  “Antik  und  Modern”  (an 
addition  to  the  essay  on  “  Philostrat’s  Gemalde,”)  pub¬ 
lished  in  1820,  Goethe  characterized  Bourdon  as  show¬ 
ing  “penetrating  and  comprehhensive  thought,  life  in 
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Claude  Gellee.  The  Herd  in  the  Storm 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6*4  X  8%  inches 


its  spirituality,  knowledge  of  what  is  indispensable, 
elimination  of  everything  superfluous,  rapid  and  happy 
execution.  More  no  one  need  give  us;  for  here,  just  as 
well  as  in  some  other  form,  the  height  of  art  is  reached. 
Parnassus  is  a  Montserrat  where  many  resting  places  at 
different  elevations  are  obtainable.  Let  each  one  try 
and  find  a  suitable  place  for  himself,  be  it  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  or  in  a  remote  corner.” 

Goethe’s  acquaintance  with  the  graphic  art  of  England 
was  limited  to  the  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  his  habitual  dislike  of  caricature,  he  had  little 
appreciation  for  Hogarth.  When  Lichtenberg  sent  him 
a  copy  of  his  commentaries  on  Hogarth’s  engravings, 
Goethe  answered  rather  curtly  that  he  had  often  seen 
these  prints,  and  “partly  recognized,  partly  felt,  in  a 
vague  way,  their  brilliancy.”  Two  years  later,  in  the 
Paralipomena  to  the  Annals  of  1796,  he  jotted  down 
[apropos  of  Lavaterl  the  remark:  “What  is  Hogarth 
and  what  is  all  caricature,  as  here  applied,  but  a  triumph 
of  formlessness  over  form?”  And  in  “Der  Sammler  und 
die  Seinigen”  he  ridicules  the  “serpentine  man” 
[ScMangler],  in  allusion  to  Hogarth’s  admiration  for  the 
S  line.  Of  the  other  English  artists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Robert  Strange  and  Thomas  Wright  were  most 
to  Goethe’s  liking,  the  former  for  his  reproductions  of 
Guercino,  the  latter  (who  had  engraved  Dawe’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Goethe)  for  his  “exquisitely  dainty  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  method.”  From  the  insipidity  of 
much  of  the  current  English  stipple-work  Goethe  turned 
with  pleasure  to  the  landscape  etchings  of  David  Charles 
Read,  although  (as  he  wrote  to  John  Murray,  junior) 
he  found  “something  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  clouds.” 

Goethe  followed  with  the  greatest  interest  Bewick’s 
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epoch-making  development  of  the  art  of  wood-engrav¬ 
ing,  as  he  did  the  discovery  and  progress  of  lithography, 
but  for  this  phase  of  his  relations  to  the  graphic  arts  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Dr.  Brandt’s  monograph,  on 
which  the  present  article  is  so  largely  based. 
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Callot.  Le  Combat  des  Tenants  de  Chaque  Quadrille 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  X  11%  inches 


JACQUES  CALLOT 
(1592-1635) 

By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “  Eighteenth-Century  French  Engravings.” 

HEN  the  Prince  of  Urbino  visited  Florence 
in  1615,  a  carnival,  given  in  his  honor,  in¬ 
cluded  a  guerra  d' amove  of  seldom  equalled 
splendor.  The  chief  rivals  who  headed  the 
quadrilles  were  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  Cosmo  II  of 
Tuscany,  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  his  brother.  Their 
assumed  names,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Narsingua,  and 
Graduante,  King  of  Melinda,  bring  to  mind  the  scene 
in  Voltaire’s  delightful  recountal  of  the  contestants  for 
the  hand  of  “la  Princesse  de  Babilone.”  Various  artists 
were  commissioned  to  depict  the  scenes  of  the  Duke’s 
carnival;  three  subjects  fell  to  the  lot  of  Callot:  Les 
Quadrilles  dans  V Amphitheatre,  Le  Combat  des  Tenants 
de  chaque  Quadrille ,  and  the  Vue  d' ensemble  de  la 
Fete.  The  general  composition  is  necessarily  similar 
in  all  three.  In  the  foreground  we  have  the  street  char¬ 
acters  of  carnival  days,  clowns,  pantaloons,  drunken 
men,  people  on  horseback  and  in  wagons,  a  few  courtiers, 
street  vendors,  men  on  stilts,  barking  dogs  and  braying 
asses  —  everywhere  movement,  gayety,  excitement.  In 
the  middle  ground  the  amphitheatre  that  occupies  the 
square  is  revealed  with  its  ring  of  spectators  gazing  upon 
the  actors  in  the  “  War  of  Love.”  In  the  background  are 
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houses,  every  roof  and  window  crowded  with  onlookers. 
The  plates  are  spacious,  vibrating  with  sunshine  and 
with  life;  and  yet  in  each,  within  the  confines  of  its 
approximately  fifty  square  inches,  Callot  has  included 
well  over  a  thousand  beings!  I  have  measured  some  of 
his  figures  whose  stateliness  and  noble  bearing  catch 
the  eye,  —  to  find  that  these  tall  warriors  are  just  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  height;  —  and  these,  in  turn,  are  on 
a  scale  thrice  greater  than  some  of  Callot’s  expressive 
figures  on  the  roof-tops!  Statements  in  the  superlative 
are  among  the  most  insidious  temptations  that  beset 
the  critic,  but  with  full  knowledge  of  their  danger  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  name  Callot  as  the  supreme  wizard 
in  the  art  of  depicting  a  vast  number  of  figures  within 
a  small  space.  He  was  the  master  of  the  secret  of  scale, 
and  could  exemplify  the  largeness  of  vitality  as  opposed 
to  the  largeness  of  dimension,  the  value  of  spirit  and 
action  as  opposed  to  the  necessity  for  detail.  How  little 
does  it  matter  that  in  such  etchings  many  figures  are 
too  minute  for  the  inclusion  of  the  features  of  the  face. 
How  gladly  we  would  make  this  compact  with  all 
artists :  Our  imagination  shall  supply  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
do  you  but  instil  your  figures  with  spirit,  life,  character! 

It  was  during  his  lengthy  stay  in  Florence  that 
Jacques  Callot  became  Callot.  Negligible,  save  his¬ 
torically,  seem  his  early  works  in  Lorraine,  and  indeed 
all  his  engravings  recede  into  the  background  before 
the  manifold  wonder  of  his  genius  as  an  etcher,  first 
revealed  during  these  Florentine  years.  His  period  of 
apprenticeship  at  Rome  brought  forth  a  considerable 
number  of  plates,  copies  of  engravings  by  Sadeler,  de 
Pauli,  Farinati  and  others,  and  designs  by  Bassano, 
Caracci,  del  Sarto,  Martin  de  Vos,  Procaccini.  These 
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belong  mainly  to  Callot’s  period  of  work  under  Philippe 
Thomassin,  when  Callot  was  a  lad  of  eighteen :  religious 
copper-plate  engravings  which  could  be  by  other  tal¬ 
ented  engravers  of  that  time,  and  appear  promising 
chiefly  in  retrospect.  It  was  not  until  his  Florentine 
period  that  he  rose  above  the  horizon  separating  the 
lower  realm  of  imitativeness  and  mediocrity,  and  be¬ 
came  an  original  and  immediately  appealing  figure  in  the 
realm  of  genius.  He  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  burin, 
and  his  series  of  engravings  illustrating  the  chief  events 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  have 
dignity  and  elevation  in  addition  to  technical  merit.  But 
if  Callot  were  to  be  estimated  by  his  engraved  work  we 
could  well  afford  to  pass  him  by;  his  etching  is  the  thing 
whereby  he  caught,  not  the  conscience  of  a  king  (Italian 
princes  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  had  no  conscience  to 
be  caught),  but  the  continuing  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  considering  the  great  names  in  graphic  art  the 
same  avenues  of  critical  approach  are  open,  as  in  the 
consideration  of  the  supreme  poets,  painters  and  com¬ 
posers.  We  judge  their  work  principally  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  genius,  the  moulding  into  forms  of 
art  of  lyrical  emotions  and  intellectual  and  imagina¬ 
tive  interpretations  of  life.  This  is  essential,  and  if  the 
art  be  great  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  Poe,  we  can  waive 
other  demands.  But  we  judge  their  works  also  by  what 
they  contain  of  national  or  epochal  significance,  and  by 
their  residue  of  universal  validity.  With  the  rarest  of 
exceptions  —  indeed,  in  the  final  analysis,  without  ex¬ 
ception  —  all  this  is  the  vital  test  of  those  achieve¬ 
ments  in  art  which  transcend  the  ages.  “Monumentum 
aere  perennius”  —  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
bronze  —  thus  Horace  wrote  of  his  poem;  and  bronze, 
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we  recall,  was  called  by  the  Romans  aes  triplex.  So, 
too,  in  its  material,  as  in  its  essence,  is  art  triple,  —  in 
its  expression  of  individual  feeling,  of  national  charac¬ 
teristics,  of  world  passions  and  desires.  Aes  triplex 
will  endure  for  a  time;  ars  triplex  endures  for  all 
time. 

This  digression  has  been  suggested  by  the  interest  of  • 
Callot’s  Florentine  designs  in  relation  to  the  early  years 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Italy.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  the  Medici  had  ruled  in  Florence,  and  not 
even  the  intense  force  and  eloquence  of  a  Savonarola 
could  avail  against  their  power.  Now,  however,  with 
Callot’s  patron,  Cosmo  II,  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
dynasty.  It  is  a  period  of  national  decline  and  religious 
schism,  and  the  decadence  of  the  greatest  of  Renaissance 
families  of  plebeian  origin  is  soon  to  open  the  way 
to  Spanish  and  Austrian  ambition.  Cosmo,  a  youth  a 
few  years  younger  than  Callot,  occupies  himself  with 
pageants  and  wars  of  love.  Affairs  of  state  he  leaves  to 
the  cunning  minds  of  foreign  princes.  He  and  the  few 
Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany  who  are  to  succeed  him  aban¬ 
don  their  family’s  heritage  of  power,  content  with  the 
pleasure  of  aesthetics  and  the  similitude  of  things.  And 
so  in  these  carnival  plates  we  seem  to  see  Callot,  with 
the  unconsciousness  of  art,  graving  the  epitaph  of  the 
Medicis. 

Another  aspect  of  the  customs  of  those  times  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  that  most  famous  of  Callot’s  etchings,  “The 
Great  Fair  at  Florence.”  Imagine  a  plate  some  twenty- 
six  inches  in  width  and  sixteen  inches  high,  filled,  but 
not  crowded,  with  innumerable  figures.  Here,  at  the 
Feast  of  St.  Luke,  the  people  of  Florence,  of  all  ages  and 
all  classes,  commingle  in  the  celebration  held  before  the 
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Callot.  Combat  a  la  Barriere 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  61/s  X  9^4  inches 


Church  of  the  Imprunetta,  wherein  is  an  image  of  the 
\  irgin,  painted,  so  the  legend  goes,  by  St.  Luke  himself. 
In  the  foreground  at  the  left  is  a  building  beneath  which 
a  table  with  viands  invites  the  opening  of  many  purses. 
At  the  extreme  right  two  mountebanks  are  performing 
their  tricks,  one  with  a  magic  box,  the  other  with  a 
trained  serpent.  A  great  tree  frames  the  entire  right  of 
the  picture;  the  central  portion  is  given  over  to  booths 
and  tents;  and  everywhere  clusters  of  the  populace,  men 
and  women  on  horseback,  gorgeous  carriages,  farmers’ 
wagons,  cattle,  donkeys,  dogs  and  birds.  Trades  are 
plied,  romantic  episodes  portrayed,  games  played,  fires 
built;  nor  is  even  the  grim  note  of  suffering  lacking  in 
that  poor  rogue  who  hangs  from  a  scaffold,  with  a  great 
stone  tied  to  his  tortured  feet.  Towards  the  back¬ 
ground  stands  the  church  itself,  flanked  at  the  left  by  a 
large  building  and  at  the  right  by  a  row  of  trees  with 
dense  foliage.  A  background  of  hills  and  cloud-filled 
sky  the  heavy  clouds  of  a  brilliant  day  —  complete  a 
design  of  such  rich  and  varied  composition  that  to  des¬ 
cribe  fully  were  almost  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
cinematograph. 

In  studying  this  astounding  plate  I  devised  a  scheme 
which  turned  out  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  amus¬ 
ing.  I  took  a  mat  with  an  opening  one-sixteenth  the  size 
of  the  etching,  and  beginning  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  I  slowly  moved  this  mat  downward.  After  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated,  with  the  mat  moved  an  inch  towards  the  left. 
Ihen  again  and  again,  until  hundreds  of  small  pictures 
had  been  revealed.  With  the  obvious  exception  of  the 
space  given  over  to  the  sky  and  to  parts  of  the  edifices, 
each  section  of  this  great  plate  thus  became  a  charming 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  16%  X  26%  inches 


little  etching,  an  integral  gem  in  a  vast  harmonious 
setting.  When  we  consider  the  myriad  beings,  the  in¬ 
numerable  activities,  the  houses,  trees  and  hills,  com¬ 
bined  in  the  presentation  of  a  single  event,  what  a  tribute 
to  Callot’s  genius  is  the  masterly  handling  of  these  mani¬ 
fold  elements.  Readily  can  we  give  credence  to  Baldi- 
nucci’s  anecdote:  “I  knew  in  my  youth  a  Doctor  Hya- 
cinthe  —  Andre  ( dgognini.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Callot  whose  inventive  genius  he  would  often  praise. 
He  considered  Callot’s  marvelous  facility  in  conception 
equal  to  his  manual  skill.  Frequently,  after  having 
pulled  a  proof  of  an  etching,  he  would  discover  that  a 
group  of  small  figures  might  well  fill  an  empty  space, 
and  suddenly  he  would  set  himself  to  engraving  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  him  ac¬ 
complish  this  tour  de  force ;  and  among  others,  on  the 
magnificent  plate  which  represents  the  Fair  at  Flor¬ 
ence.” 

Significance  lies  in  a  further  fact  concerning  this  etch¬ 
ing.  Years  later,  after  his  return  to  his  native  Lor¬ 
raine,  Callot  made  a  second  plate,  due,  presumably,  to 
the  wide  popularity  of  the  original  print.  With  all  its 
attractiveness  the  Nancy  etching  is  unmistakably  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  plate  etched  in  Florence.  The  first-hand 
inspiration  is  lacking;  not  even  the  master  has  fully  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  copying  himself ;  so  subtle  is  the  spirit  of  such 
a  work  of  art. 

We  have  so  far  followed  Callot  into  the  realm  of 
pageantry  and  the  everyday  world  of  a  customary  fair. 
Let  us  now  consider  his  powers  in  the  presentation 
of  abstract  qualities.  A  series  of  seven  plates  known 
as  Les  Peches  capitaux  (the  deadly  sins),  depict  Pride, 
Sloth,  Greed,  Luxury,  Envy,  Anger,  and  Avarice.  Was 
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there  definite  intention  in  having  alone  Anger  sym¬ 
bolized  by  a  male  figure,  and  all  the  other  vices  as 
feminine?  I  am  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  for  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  easy  to 
explain  so  unequal  a  division.  Leaving  aside  this  curious 
psychological  consideration,  we  find  in  these  small 
etchings  excellent  characterization.  Above  the  head  of 
each  figure  hovers  an  imp  or  small  demon,  the  spirit,  as 
it  were,  of  the  vice.  Pride  and  Luxury  are  notably 
charming  figures  whose  form  and  face  contrast  with  the 
haglike  appearance  of  Envy  and  Avarice.  In  Luxury 
we  have  one  of  Callot’s  very  rare  female  nudes  —  a 
delightful  study. 

These  allegorical  etchings  of  the  chief  vices  lead  to 
the  thought  of  Callot’s  own  character.  We  have  little 
to  go  by  in  the  way  of  contemporary  anecdote  or  com¬ 
ment,  but  what  remains  of  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  his  life,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  general 
nature  of  his  work,  in  permitting  us  to  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  honorable  to  him  and  satisfactory  to  his  admir¬ 
ers.  He  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1592,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  were  a  part 
of  his  heritage.  His  artistic  ambition  is  exemplified  by 
the  legend,  never  wholly  refuted,  of  his  running  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  order  to  get  to 
Italy,  the  Mecca  of  all  artists  in  those  days.  Did  the 
little  boy  indeed  travel  with  a  band  of  gypsies  —  Bohem¬ 
ians  as  they  were  then  called?  It  may  well  be.  At  any 
rate,  the  “Bohemian  spirit”  remained  a  factor  in  his 
artistic  accoutrement.  His  capture  and  return  home; 
his  second  flight;  and  his  final  arrival  at  Rome  in  1609, 
this  time  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  are  the  fa¬ 
miliar  features  of  his  early  life.  Between  the  lines  that 
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Callot.  Les  Grandes  Miseres  de  la  Guerr 
Pillage  and  burning  of  a  village 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  3*4  X  7 inches 


record  those  days,  we  can  perceive  a  high-spirited, 
ambitious,  independent  youth,  eager  to  participate  in 
life,  but  with  too  much  good  stock  behind  him  to  become 
vitiated  by  the  dissipation  of  decadent  Italy.  I  picture 
him  as  not  over-religious  —  although  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  devout,  and,  despite  his 
numerous  etchings  and  engravings  of  Biblical  subjects, 
I  find  more  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  his  subjects 
dealing  with  humanity  than  in  the  representation  of 
saints.  The  story  of  his  refusal  to  accept  from  Louis 
XIII  a  commission  to  record  that  monarch’s  victory 
over  Lorraine  typifies  his  honest  and  fearless  loyalty; 
and  though  we  do  not  find  in  either  the  annals  of  his 
life  or  his  art  the  evidence  of  deep  spirituality,  he  was 
assuredly  imbued  with  that  humanity  which  is  the  finest 
flower  of  the  true  sense  of  humor. 

The  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  is  distinguished  by  its 
interest  in  art  and  the  humanities;  our  own  time  by 
science  and  philanthropy.  In  their  reaction  from  theo¬ 
logical  narrowness  the  men  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Centuries  found  their  spiritual  stimulus  in  art, 
literature  and  philosophy;  we,  in  this  age  of  economics 
and  social  unrest,  progress  along  other,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  divergent,  lines.  The  emotional  revolt,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  impatience  in  regard  to  social  oppressions,  and 
our  recognition  of  the  cruel  illogicality  of  war  are  the 
highest  manifestations  of  the  modern  spirit,  —  to  some 
extent  compensating  for  the  limitations  of  a  too  prac¬ 
tical  day.  And  this  we  say;  even  now  in  man’s  dark 
hour  of  humiliation  and  overwhelming  woe.  The  cruel 
illogicality  of  war  is  recognized  by  the  world’s  finest 
minds,  even  though  the  nations  have  not  yet  sum¬ 
moned  up  the  courageous  wisdom  to  act  upon  this 
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Callot.  Les  Grandes  Miseres  de  la  Gueri 
Highway  Robbery  and  Murder 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  3*4  X  7%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  3 X  7%  inches 


knowledge.  And  where  shall  we  find  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  argument,  adduced  with  the  compelling  voice 
of  art,  against  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man”  than  in 
Callot’s  series  of  etchings  known  as  Les  Grandes  Mis- 
eres  de  la  Guerre?  In  these  seventeen  scenes  the  life 
of  the  soldier  is  unveiled.  We  see  the  enrollment  of 
troops;  a  battle;  a  marauding  expedition;  the  pillage  of 
a  home;  the  devastation  of  a  monastery;  the  burning 
of  a  village;  the  committing  of  highway  robbery  and 
murder.  These  are  the  crimes  of  the  soldiers,  the  misery 
they  impose.  Then  follows  an  etching  in  which  is  shown 
the  discovery  of  the  military  malefactors,  and  a  series 
of  five  plates  representing  their  punishment  on  the 
scaffold,  by  hanging,  by  shooting,  burning  at  the  stake, 
breaking  on  the  wheel.  Nor  are  all  hardships  yet  told. 
The  fifteenth  picture  shows  a  hospital  with  horribly 
mutilated  soldiers,  and  the  next  etching  presents  a 
village  street  with  some  soldiers  begging  for  alms,  and 
others  dying  from  their  wounds.  The  concluding  etch¬ 
ings  are  those  of  The  Revenge  of  the  Peasants  who 
are  butchering  a  band  of  soldiers  returning  from  pillage ; 
and  The  Distribution  of  Recompenses ,  wherein  a  Prince 
rewards  those  who  have  acted  the  parts  of  honorable 
warriors. 

The  artistic  beauty  and  interest,  the  wonderful  vital¬ 
ity  of  these  varied  compositions,  have  often  been  the 
theme  of  critics,  but  I  would  accentuate  the  greatness  of 
poetic  conception  which  underlies  this  series.  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  most  notable  epics  among  engravings?  Does 
it  not  get,  with  philosophic  impartiality,  at  the  root  of  the 
evil?  The  warrior  is  in  the  abstract  neither  good  nor 
bad:  the  faithful  soldier  is  rewarded,  the  faithless  pun¬ 
ished.  But  the  misery  of  war  is  throughout  manifest. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  3\i  X  7^4  inches 


It  is  evil  for  the  warrior  and  the  warred  upon.  It  arouses 
the  bestial  in  man;  it  devastates;  it  leads  to  revenge. 
Rape  and  arson  and  theft  are  its  concomitants.  The 
series  begins  and  ends  with  scenes  of  formal  splendor, 
and  all  between  is  misery  and  degradation.  What  grim 
humor  underlies  a  picture  thus  rounded!  How  pitiable 
is  man  if  his  differences  are  forever  to  be  decided  by  so 
vicious  and  destructive  a  means! 

And  now,  from  such  pictures  of  violence  let  us  take 
respite  in  a  few  of  Callot’s  finest  landscapes,  Le  Jar  din 
ou  le  Marais,  Le  Colombier  and  Le  Moulin  a  Veau 
are  three  lovely  little  etchings.  I  find  in  them  hints 
of  later  artists,  —  Haden  even,  and  Mery  on;  while 
Rembrandt  himself  may  here  (as  obviously,  in  some  of 
his  etchings  of  beggars)  be  in  debt  to  Callot  —  Rem¬ 
brandt  who  was  born  in  the  year  when  the  master  from 
Lorraine  arrived  at  Rome.1  Not  alone  are  trees  and 
water,  hunters  and  bathers  and  laboring  peasants 
drawn  with  charming  fidelity,  but  there  is  consummate 
treatment  of  light  and  shade,  giving  picturesque  quality 
to  these  simple  designs.  In  a  fourth,  Le  Port  de  Mer,  is 
that  excellent  drawing  of  ships  often  found  in  Callot’s 
work,  perhaps  nowhere  more  engagingly  than  in  the 
Combat  Naval  and  in  one  of  the  plates  of  the  Siege 
de  Breda i. 

But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  as  a  master  of  the  grotesque 
that  C  allot  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  There  comes  to  mind 
his  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  —  &  plate  related  to  de¬ 
signs  of  Bosch  van  Aken  and  Schongauer,  with  a 
carcase-chariot  adapted  from  Agostino  Veneziano. 

For  the  names  of  those  scores  of  other  artists  who  either  imi¬ 
tated  or  were  directly  influenced  by  Callot  consult  the  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “  Nachahmungen  and  Beeinflussungen  ”  in  Hermann  Nasse’s 
book  on  Callot. 
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What  multitudinous  and  multifarious  demons  assail 
the  vision  of  the  poor  saint!  Fantasy  holds  revel  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  the  curious  imps  and  animals  not 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  are  all  drawn  with  equal 
cunning.  Who  but  Callot  could  thus  have  pictured  a 
monster’s  head  as  a  boat,  or  portrayed  the  circle  of 
dancing  devils  on  the  rock  at  the  left?  And  with  what 
knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  he  has  contrived  the  theatrical 
contrasts  of  his  lights!  In  the  foreground  a  stream  of 
fantastic  silhouettes,  and  on  either  side  dark  scenery, 
strikingly  composed,  frame  the  main  scene  of  the 
Temptation.  Callot  would  have  made  as  excellent  a 
stage  manager  as  was  Watteau,  some  of  whose  figures 
are  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  artist. 

A  striking  example  of  C  allot ’s  juxtaposition  of  light 
and  shade  is  the  print  known  as  the  Benedicite,  the 
Holy  Family  at  the  evening  meal.  Save  for  a  small 
candle,  the  scene  is  illuminated  by  the  aureoles  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child.  Joseph  holds  a  chalice  wherefrom 
the  Infant  Jesus  drinks.  It  is  a  study  in  almost  violent 
contrasts  of  black  and  white  masses.  The  faces  are 
devoid  of  religious  spirituality,  and  the  engraving,  essen¬ 
tially  a  realistic  tour  de  force,  could  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Sixteenth-Century  leader  of  the  Realistic 
School  in  Italy,  Caravaggio  himself. 

The  Virgin  frequently  recurs  in  the  work  of  Callot. 
Especially  interesting  are  his  etchings  made  for  a  book 
entitled  “Vie  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu  Representee  per 
Emblesmes.”  Emblem  books  are,  of  course,  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  a  particular 
flavor  permeates  Callot’s  original  conceptions  for  this 
volume.  I  am  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  attendant  quotations  is  known,  but  they 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  14%  X  18  inches 


too  have  a  flavor,  and  I  venture  to  translate  the  intro¬ 
ductory  verses  of  the  title  page:  — 

Hands  off  from  this  work  who  profanely  delight ; 
Lascivious  and  curious ,  stay  ye  afar  ; 

Alone  if  pure-hearted,  pure-visioned  ye  are 
M ay  you  gaze  upon  purity  in  its  true  light ! 

The  first  etching  is  of  a  salamander  in  the  flames,  with 
this  explanation:  — 

Ie  vis  sans  me  bruler  au  milieu  de  la  flame: 

Et  la  Vierge  au  milieu,  du  crime  originel, 

Par  labsolu  pouuoir  de  V Arbitre  eternel, 

Dans  le  brasier  commit,  n’a  point  bride  son  Ame.” 

We  are  now  launched  into  a  series  of  twenty-six  etch¬ 
ings  of  eagles,  sheep,  birds  of  paradise,  lions,  dogs  and 
other  animals;  of  simple  natural  phenomena  such  as 
quiet  waters,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gardens,  a  river,  reeds, 
—  in  each  case  with  the  religious  significance  explained 
by  the  quaint  verses.  The  imagination  of  the  artist — or 
maybe,  of  the  poet  —  roams  afar,  and  in  the  final  etch¬ 
ing  we  see  the  River  Nile,  inundating  Egypt,  as  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  Virgin  whose  stream  of  benefactions  pours 
over  the  world. 

Callot  perennially  delighted  in  what  was  fanciful  in 
conception,  and  Italian  comedy  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
inspiration  to  him.  His  Bali  di  Sfessania  with  Scar- 
amucia  and  Pulliciniello,  and  all  the  curious  captains 
and  contorting  pantaloons,  are  not  alone  full  of  gro¬ 
tesque  humor,  but  have  also,  in  view  of  some  of  the 
present-day  vogues  in  dancing,  a  distinct  modern  inter¬ 
est.  Closely  related  to  the  Balli  di  Sfessania  are  the 
Varie  Figure  Gobbi,  gnome-like  figures,  imp-like  fig¬ 
ures,  that  might  have  emanated  from  the  droll  dreams 
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Callot.  Le  Benedicite 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  714  X  6%  inches 
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of  Rabelais.  In  all  these  spirited  designs  humanity  is 
satirized;  never  harshly,  but  with  smiling  grace.  Yet 
how  faithfully  Callot  could  depict  the  human  form  is 
shown  again  in  another  series  entitled  merely  Varie 
Figure  di  Jacopo  Callot ,  where,  in  many  of  the  plates, 
the  same  figure  is  shown  both  in  an  unshaded  drawing 
and  in  the  finished  design.  These  etchings  have  thus  a 
special  technically  instructive  interest. 

This  last  phrase  must  bring  us  to  at  least  momentary 
consideration  of  Callot’s  technique,  especially  as  often 
shown  in  his  scheme  of  design.  A  certain  trick  of  his  is 
too  effective  and  too  distinctive  to  escape  comment. 
Callot,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  master  in  picturing  mul¬ 
titudes,  but  in  order  to  enhance  the  verisimilitude  of 
his  small  figures  he  would  often  place  large  figures  — 
one,  or  two,  or  more,  —  in  the  extreme  foreground. 
Generally  a  few  lines  indicating  raised  ground,  a  plat¬ 
form,  or  some  other  device  would  afford  the  logic  for 
the  height  of  the  protagonists  —  as  in  Les  Deux  Pan- 
talons ,  Le  Geant  Tiphee ,  Le  Siege  de  Breda ,  and  in  the 
charming  scenes  of  the  Caprici;  and  again  the  artist 
would  avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of  all  imaginative 
workers,  and  allow  the  pictorial  value  of  his  large  figures 
to  be  their  entire  and  sufficient  justification. 

One  cannot  do  justice  to  Callot  in  a  single  paper.  The 
versatility  of  his  genius  and  his  immense  productiveness 
—  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  plates  — 
would  make  futile  such  an  endeavor.  Let  our  so  inade¬ 
quate  and  partial  review  of  this  masterly  etcher  reach 
a  halting  place  after  the  reader’s  attention  has  been 
called  to  three  more  plates,  chosen  in  very  truth  at 
random,  yet  characteristic  of  his  power  of  interpretation 
and  his  power  in  execution. 
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One  of  a  series  of  seven  prints  known  as  “La  Grande  Passion 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4  X  8 y2  inches 


The  Combat  a  la  Barriere,  the  Portement  de  Croix 
and  Les  Supplices,  are  far  apart  in  subject,  yet  allied 
by  Callot’s  peculiar  quality.  In  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross 
there  are  reminiscences  of  earlier  artists,  especially  of 
Schongauer.  The  engraving  by  the  German  master  is 
a  nobler  work  of  art ;  the  religious  spirit  is  more  mani¬ 
fest  in  it;  but  the  pose  and  poise  of  Callot’s  figures  still 
remain  inimitable.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  delight 
of  even  so  formal  a  design  as  the  Combat  a  la  Barriere, 
where  the  tourneys  of  long-lanced  knights  afford  pas¬ 
time  to  an  audience  of  nobles.  And  so,  too,  in  the  Sup- 
plicium,  one  of  the  lightest  yet  deepest  of  Callot’s 
etchings.  Many  forms  of  punishment  are  shown  to 
the  people  assembled,  as  if  for  a  holiday,  in  the  public 
square.  Priests  administer  the  last  rites  to  criminals 
about  to  be  decapitated  ;  here  a  man  is  tied  to  the 
stake,  with  faggots  eager  for  the  burning;  there  another 
hangs  from  the  gibbet.  In  the  background  four  horses 
tear  asunder  a  wretched  miscreant;  and  other  punish¬ 
ments  —  sword,  knout,  club,  —  will  reward  the  search 
of  the  observer  now,  as  then  it  satisfied  the  moral  or 
morbid  instincts  of  the  actual  participants  in  such  scenes 
of  public  punishment.  Again  we  have  evidence  of  the 
artist’s  sense  of  composition,  skill  in  light  and  shade, 
wizard-like  genius  in  miniature  portrayal,  all  in  a  picture 
where  life  and  death  touch  hands,  and  where  a  little 
central  group  shows,  —  a  mother  spanking  her  child ! 
Is  this  just  a  touch  of  humorous  realism,  a  haphazard 
note?  Or  rather,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  this  scene 
of  adult  punishment,  does  it  not  indicate  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  human  chastisement  which,  by  the  nature  of  man, 
even  childhood  must  incur!  Often  his  grotesque  and 
comical  plates  are  fraught  with  deeper  suggestions  than 
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Callot.  Les  Supplices 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4 y2  X  8y2  inches 


appear  on  the  surface,  and  though  he  remains  the 
not  over-serious,  or  ultra-spiritual  observer,  Callot  had 
more  than  the  recording  eye,  the  unparalleled  hand 
and  the  fanciful  imagination:  he  had  the  deeper  vision 
which  sees,  and  sees  without  exaggerating,  the  tears 
of  things  —  the  poet’s  lachrymce  rerum  —  beneath  the 
often  comic  mask  of  life. 
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TURNER  AND  HIS  UNPUBLISHED 
SERIES  OF  MEZZOTINTS 

By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Author  of  “Turner  and  the  ‘Liber  Studiorum,’ ”  “Prints,”  etc. 


HE  study  of  Turner’s  mezzotints  gives  rise 
to  many  questions  which  may  never  be 
answered.  We  meet  with  them  even  in 
the  published  portion  of  the  famous  “  Liber 
Studiorum/’  and  this  despite  the  abundance  of  avail¬ 
able  data.  The  exact  date  of  engraving  of  the  published 
plates,  their  actual  sequence,  quite  independent  as  it  is 
of  the  date  of  publication,  leaves  room  for  conjecture 
and  discussion.  If  we  should  ask  these  same  questions  of 
date  regarding  the  unpublished  plates,  we  should  find 
absolute  silence  in  the  Turner  records  and  see  ourselves 
obliged  to  reconstruct  their  history  as  best  we  may 
from  internal  evidence  offered  by  the  prints  themselves. 
After  the  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  made  for 
the  compilation  of  his  invaluable  catalogues,  and  the 
thorough  exploration  of  Turneriana,  in  the  catalogue  by 
Mr.  Finberg,1  scant  hope  remains  that  much  additional 
documentary  light  may  yet  be  shed  on  doubtful  points. 

In  speaking  of  unpublished  series,  I  have  reference 
not  only  to  those  “Liber”  plates  which  remained  un¬ 
published  in  1819;  I  would  include  also  that  smaller 

1  A  complete  inventory  of  the  Drawings  of  the  Turner  Bequest  by 
A.  J.  Finberg,  London,  1909,  2  vols. 
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series  of  eleven,  possibly  twelve,  mezzotints,  evidently 
the  work  of  Turner’s  own  hands,  but  concerning  which 
no  word,  no  title,  can  be  found  in  the  records  now  avail¬ 
able.  Some  of  these  plates  were  carried  to  apparent 
completion,  while  on  others  additional  work  doubtless 
was  meant  to  be  done.  The  series  was  never  published, 
hence  the  extreme  rarity  of  impressions  from  this  set. 
The  few  existing  engraver’s  proofs  were  found  at  the 
artist’s  death,  together  with  eight  of  the  plates,1  five  of 
them  engraved  on  steel,  three  on  copper,  some  badly 
damaged  by  corrosion.  A  few  impressions  were  then 
printed  for  the  executors  by  Seymour  Haden.  At  the 
sale  in  1873  some  of  the  plates  passed  into  the  dealers’ 
hands  and  were  reprinted,  after  slight  reworking,  with 
indifferent  success. 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  the  series  is  known  to  col¬ 
lectors  as 1 1  Little  Liber  ”  or  “  Sequels  to  Liber  Studiorum.  ” 
Neither  title  is  really  adequate,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  “Sequel”  and  the  “Liber”  except 
that  both  are  series  of  mezzotint  engravings.  In  fact 
even  this  one  point  of  similarity  will  not  hold,  the 
“Liber”  plates  being  engraved  over  an  etched  outline, 
whereas  the  smaller  series  is  done  in  pure  mezzotint.2 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace  a  connection 
between  the  “Liber”  and  this  so-called  “Sequel”  group 
of  mezzotints. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  places  the  “Sequels  to  Liber  Studi¬ 
orum”  later,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  “Liber”  plates. 

1  Cf.  “The  Engraved  Work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,”  by  W.  G.  Rawlin¬ 
son,  Vol.  II,  p.  385.  seq.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  1913. 

2  By  the  bequest  of  Francis  Bullard,  the  Boston  Museum  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  engraver’s  proofs  or  Haden  impressions  of  all  but  one  of  the 
“Sequel”  plates.  The  exception  being  a  unique  impression  of  The 
Mew-Stone  owned  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  of  London. 
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The  title  implies  this,  and  were  there  none  of  the  other 
reasons  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  use  of 
steel  plates  for  several,  possibly  a  majority,  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  would  speak  weightily  for  this  contention.  Steel 
was  just  beginning  to  come  into  use  for  engraving  pur¬ 
poses  about  the  time  when  the  last  instalment  of  the 
“  Liber  ”  was  published.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  harder 
metal  for  the  two  mezzotint  series,  “  Rivers  of  England  ” 
(1823-27)  and  “ Ports  of  England”  (1826),  is  further 
proof  in  that  direction.  But  if,  for  this  and  other  good 
reasons,  we  admit  a  later  date  for  this  small  series,  we 
find  that  such  an  admission  bears  directly  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  portion  of  the  “Liber”  itself. 

The  statement  is  universally  made,  that  the  “Liber” 
was  not  only  discontinued  but  abandoned  in  1819.  If 
Turner  had  then  abandoned,  unfinished,  a  large,  im¬ 
portant  publication,  on  which  he  had  lavished  much 
time  and  thought,  why  this  new  series  half  copper,  half 
steel?  During  more  than  a  decade  of  his  busy,  thrifty 
life,  Turner  had  striven  hard  to  make  his  publishing 
venture  profitable;  finally,  in  1819,  he  had  given  it  up  — 
we  are  told  —  because  he  despaired  of  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  Knowing  Turner’s  lifelong  foible  for  pecuniary 
advantage,  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  that, 
having  on  hand  a  round  dozen  of  first-rate  plates  — 
always  provided  that  they  had  been  then,  as  they  were 
at  his  death,  quite  or  nearly  completed,  —  he  would 
have  laid  those  plates  by  without  an  attempt  to  reap 
profit  from  so  much  good  work  expended?  Does  it 
seem  likely,  that,  considering  all  this  material  a  dead 
loss,  this  persistent  fighter  would  not  only  lay  them  by , 
but  begin  anew  on  another,  smaller  series,  engraving 
every  plate  himself,  partly  on  copper,  partly  on  the 
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latterly  preferred  steel;  this  new  venture  being  similar, 
apparently?  to  the  one  lately  abandoned? 

The  “  Liber  ”  itself  may  enable  us  to  follow  another 
line  of  reasoning.  Most  of  us  will  doubtless  agree  that 
as  the  publication  progresses,  the  artist  displays  more 
and  more  individuality,  that  he  grows  more  compelling- 
ly  impressive.  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  climax  of  his 
achievements  amidst  the  latest  of  the  prints,  namely  a 
group  of  superb,  unpublished  plates,  but  I  realize  fully 
that  this  is  merely  a  statement  of  personal  preference. 
One  salient  feature  of  the  “ Liber”  is  a  rigid  adherence 
to  a  certain  sameness  of  treatment  and  composition 
throughout  the  published  part  of  the  series.  In  the  plates 
which  he  carried  to  completion,  Turner  allows  himself 
some  little  latitude,  using  soft-ground  at  times  for  his 
outlines,  inverting  processes  by  adding  the  etched  lines 
over  the  mezzotint.  These  minor  deviations  do  not 
alter  the  fact,  however,  that  the  plates  all  seem  intended 
to  measure  up  to  a  certain  standard,  to  harmonize  in 
aspect;  they  all  belong  together,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  a  sacrifice  —  in  the  way  of  the  etched 
outlines  added  later,  for  instance  —  had  been  made  in 
the  interest  of  a  harmonious  appearance  of  the  entire 
series.  If  we  look  through  the  “Liber”  with  this  general 
similarity  of  type  in  mind,  we  shall  doubtless  perceive  a 
distinct  change  in  certain  of  the  unpublished  plates,  a 
change  which  speaks  of  broadening  powers  in  Turner 
since  the  early  published  plates,  a  change  which  causes 
some  of  the  unpublished  plates  to  stand  out  far  above 
the  average  in  treatment  and  composition. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  the  plates  had  all  been  engraved 
not  later  than  1819,  would  there  be  such  a  disparity? 
would  not  the  general  characteristics  of  the  published 
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Turner.  Stork  and  Aqueduct 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  X  9%  inches 
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Turner.  Stonehenge  at  Daybreak 
Size  of  original  engraving,  7%  X  10%  inches 


portion  also  extend  to  the  unpublished  plates?  This  is 
the  case,  to  be  sure,  in  plates  like  Apuleia,  Glaucus  and 
Scylia,  Dumbarton  Rock ,  Sheepwashing  (to  an  extent), 
but  on  the  other  hand  what  infinite  advance  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  receding,  wooded  mountain  side,  in  Stork  and 
Aqueduct,  as  contrasted  with  the  glittering  Mill  near  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  Nature  may  be  partly,  but  surely 
not  wholly,  responsible  for  the  wonderful  interpretation 
in  the  former  print.  In  Sandbank  and  Gipsies,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  painter-etcher  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
Though  doubtless  intended  for  further  amplification, 
this  soft-ground  etching  was  carried  farther  than  any 
other  etched  plate  by  his  hand.  Never,  elsewhere,  had 
he  gone  beyond  outline  with  summary  indications  of 
shading.  Here  he  wanders  on  into  differentiations  of 
tone,  giving  a  more  than  preliminary  effect  to  the  land¬ 
scape  with  the  sunken  road  overhung  by  trees,  the  tone 
growing  lighter  as  the  road  winds  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  into  the  distance.  It  is  a  noteworthy  performance, 
even  though  the  ground  misbehaved  in  the  biting.  Then 
as  to  figures:  wherever  they  are  introduced  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  plates,  they  are  invariably  defined,  fully  explained, 
they  are  not  attractive  and  are  devoid  of  suggestive¬ 
ness.  Not  so  in  Stonehenge;  here  figures,  sheep,  horses, 
the  chaise  with  its  load  of  passengers,  the  trail  of  dust 
behind,  a  token  of  speedy  motion  not  seen  before  in 
“Liber,”  all  are  delightfully  sketchy,  full  of  life  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  few  existing  proofs 
of  Stonehenge  are  from  an  unfinished  plate;  true,  but 
similarly  unfinished  proofs,  however  early,  of  published 
plates  all  lack  the  charming  qualities  here  found,  and 
not  here  alone,  but  likewise  in  Moonlight  on  the  Medway 
and  —  to  a  lesser  extent  —  in  The  Felucca. 
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Two  unpublished  subjects,  which  depart  very  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  sameness  of  treatment  elsewhere  so 
rigidly  observed  are  The  Lost  Sailor  and  Moonlight  on 
the  Medway.  In  all  the  seventy-one  published  plates, 
including  more  than  one  stormy  coast-scene,  nothing 
approaches  the  former  of  these  two  subjects  in  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  conception.  Beside  it  even  the 
Deluge ,  with  its  beautiful  sky,  seems  a  stilted,  artificial 
composition,  though  this  latter  plate  harmonizes  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  published  series.  From  an  unpromising 
beginning,  in  the  earliest  proof,  the  plate  rises  to  unpre¬ 
cedented  grandeur  in  its  mighty  presentment  of  ele¬ 
mental  fury.  Nowhere  in  the  published  series  do  we 
find  a  rendering  of  winter,  which  is  given  so  finely  in 
the  snowy  Crowhurst ;  nowhere  is  moonlight  expressed 
so  truly  and  convincingly  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
lovely  scene  on  the  Medway,  near  Chatham,  or  in 
Moonlight  at  Sea,  fleeting,  half-seen  glimpse  though  it 
is.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  claim  for  these  a  broader 
outlook  upon  nature,  a  mind  more  mature  and  of  sub¬ 
tler,  greater  power,  and  how  can  we  reconcile  these 
facts  with  the  assertion  that,  the  whole  venture  being 
abandoned  in  1819,  these  latter  plates  must  have  come 
into  existence  not  later  than  those  of  the  last  published 
instalment? 

In  view  of  the  differences  above  stated,  in  view  of 
Turner’s  money-making  propensities,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  his  death  a  considerable  number  of  plates 
were  found  almost  or  quite  completed,  though  not  pub¬ 
lished;  in  view,  also,  of  the  existence  of  a  series  of  mezzo¬ 
tints,  the  “Sequels  to  Liber  Studiorum,”  which,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  we  must  admit  to  have  been  engraved  at 
a  later  date,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
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Turner.  The  Lost  Sailor 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  X  1014  inches 


abandonment  of  the  publication  of  the  “ Liber”  in  1819 
was,  on  Turner’s  part,  a  final  resolve.  Years  had  elapsed 
between  earlier  issues  of  parts  of  the  great  work;  more¬ 
over  had  he  not  consistently  hoarded  quantities  of  fine 
impressions  of  the  published  plates?  Why  this  inex¬ 
plicable  hoarding,  unless  he  had  intended  to  publish 
the  complete  series  as  a  whole,  as  a  great  unit  of  which 
each  individual  plate  was  an  essential  part?  All  that  has 
been  said  seems  to  point  to  the  probability  that  Turner 
did  continue  his  work  on  the  “ Liber”  after  1819,  that 
he  therefore  must  have  intended  further  publication, 
that  moved  by  this  intention,  he  even  went  deeply  into 
a  new  venture  by  engraving  the  “Sequels,”  changing 
to  steel  when  the  advantages  of  the  harder  metal  had 
proved  themselves  to  some  extent.  As  time  went  on 
and  other  work,  other  considerations,  became  more  en¬ 
grossing,  the  scheme  of  publication  was  probably  post¬ 
poned  from  year  to  year  until  public  interest  died  out, 
with  consequent  decline  in  market  valuation,  and  so 
the  matter  finally  sank  into  oblivion. 

If  the  manner  of  presentation,  even  the  whole  aspect 
of  some  unpublished  plates,  differs  rather  markedly 
from  the  average  “Liber”  print,  a  far  greater  difference 
will  be  noted  between  that  publication  and  the  “Sequels 
to  Liber  Studiorum.”  A  bridge  across  the  gap  between 
the  two  series  presents  itself  in  the  unpublished  “  Liber  ” 
plate,  Moonlight  on  the  Medway ,  near  Chatham.  This 
night  scene  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  noteworthy 
innovation  among  the  “Liber”  plates,  as  regards  sub¬ 
ject,  conception  and  handling.  It  is  a  “Liber”  print 
clearly  enough,  as  regards  size  of  plate  and  tone  of  ink 
but  it  bears,  on  the  other  hand  an  unmistakable  family 
resemblance  to  the  “Sequel”  plates,  notably  to  Shields 
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Lighthouse.  In  both  plates  we  have  the  same  poetic 
comprehension  of  the  wonderful,  transforming  magic  of 
moonlight.  In  both  we  find  a  sky  woven  of  wisps  and 
bands  and  streamers  into  a  mesh  of  clouds,  while,  beyond 
them,  veil  beyond  tenuous  veil  tempts-  the  eye  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  immensity  of  celestial  space.  The  light 
touches  the  clouds  softly  or  sharply,  according  to  their 
denser  or  filmier  substance.  Below  is  a  shimmering  path 
of  light,  which  resolves  itself  into  crisp,  glittering  gleams 
on  nearby  wavelets  and  on  the  slow,  oily  ripples,  which 
scarce  disturb  the  mirror  of  the  sleeping  waters.  The 
distant  buildings  and  boats  rise  with  scant  detail,  half 
seen,  half  felt,  with  wavering  reflections.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  these  plates  are  of  one  and  the  same 
period  in  Turner’s  life.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
“Sequel,”  it  needs  but  a  mere  glance  to  realize  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  artist.  Everywhere  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  subservient  to  the  centre  of  interest,  the  sky. 
In  all  the  subjects  which  do  not  deal  with  rain  or  thun¬ 
derstorm,  the  sky  assumes  the  airy,  lace-like  interweav¬ 
ing  of  clouds  just  dwelt  upon,  giving  a  note  of  spacious 
grandeur  to  these  little  prints.  Bright  daylight,  often 
found  in  the  plates  of  the  “Liber,”  appears  not  once  in 
this  series,  which  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  subtleties 
of  subdued  light.  While  in  the  “Liber  ”  the  subject  inter¬ 
est  is  either  partly  or  wholly  one  of  landscape,  here  we 
are  bid  to  note  the  glory  of  the  sky  first  of  all,  and  then 
only  to  glance  at  that  which  receives  from  it  both  light 
and  beauty.  In  most  of  the  plates  a  straight  horizon, 
little  broken  by  upward  lines  or  masses,  determines  the 
grudging  space  allotted  to  landscape;  no  figure  or  by¬ 
play  here,  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  theme. 
In  the  rare  instances  when  such  details  do  occur,  they 
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Turner.  Moonlight  on  the  Medway,  near  Chatham 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  X  10  inches 
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Turner.  Shields  Lighthouse 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6  X  8%  inches 


are  usually  afterthoughts,  never  obtrusive  or  important; 
merely  echoes  of  a  fancy,  apparent  in  many  of  Turner’s 
series  of  line  engravings,  to  invest  with  interest  every 
part  and  portion  of  each  plate. 

It  might  be  objected  that  such  scantness  of  by-play 
and  detail  is  characteristic  of  early  proofs,  since  in  the 
“Liber  ”  we  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  initial  proof  to  the 
glitter  of  high  lights  and  details  in  the  published  prints. 
It  is  not  so  here,  as  shown  conclusively  in  Shields  Light¬ 
house.  Four  successive  engraver’s  proofs  in  the  Boston 
collection  carry  this  plate  to  what  may  well  be  called 
completion,  in  each  of  them  the  main  effort  is  centred 
on  elaboration  of  the  luminary :  first  a  large  circle  of  light, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  moon  gradually  assumes  shape 
and  brightness,  which  radiates  and  silvers  the  edges 
of  the  surrounding  clouds.  A  distant  lighthouse  later 
throws  its  tiny  gleam  out  into  the  gloom,  sending  the 
far  horizon  still  farther  into  space,  a  minute  alteration 
appears  on  the  buoy,  a  few  added  spars  on  the  ship, 
otherwise  the  plate  remains  unchanged.  From  this 
moonlight  scene  with  its  fanlike  rays  of  light  and  glassy 
sea,  we  turn  to  Pcestum  with  sky  rent  into  filaments  and 
shreds  of  cloud,  airy  and  light  despite  their  thunderous 
blackness.  Gloom  reigns  below  over  the  desolate  plain 
with  the  forsaken  temples.  Hardly  are  the  whitened 
bones  needed,  in  the  foreground,  to  emphasize  what  is  so 
eloquently  expressed  in  the  whole  mood  of  the  plate. 
Here  again  we  experience  this  peculiar  sense  of  un¬ 
measured  space  characteristic  of  the  series.  In  Bridge 
and  Monument  a  huge  monolith  rises  from  the  water’s 
edge  of  the  farther  bank,  in  a  land  of  awe.  Beyond  are 
the  massive  walls  and  tower  of  an  ancient  stronghold, 
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Turner.  P^estum 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X  8 y2  inches 


blurred  and  dreamlike,  under  far-reaching  arms  of  dark, 
low-flying  clouds,  which  lend  relief  to  a  soft  glow  of  light 
in  the  heavens  beyond. 

Ship  in  a  Storm  takes  us  out  to  sea  on  a  wild  night, 
with  peals  of  thunder  and  the  shrieking  of  the  gale. 
Mountains  of  racing  black  cloud  seem  to  lift  right  out 
of  the  seething  waters,  quickly  shutting  out  the  moon 
and  stars.  A  lurid  flash  lights  the  sea  for  an  instant, 
close  by  the  laboring  craft.1  We  have  a  wider  outlook 
upon  the  sea  in  the  Ship  and  Cutter ;  the  driven  rain 
pours  down  in  slanting  sheets,  but  through  this  curtain 
we  see  the  clouds  breaking,  their  edges  bright  with  a 
gleam  of  sunlight.  A  late  proof,  taken  from  the  plate 
apparently  quite  completed,  has  been  chosen  here  for 
illustration,  because  of  the  wonderfully  subtle  handling 
of  clouds,  considerably  lighter  in  this  late  stage  of  the 
plate.  One  can  double  his  enjoyment  of  this  print  by 
first  examining  it  as  it  is,  with  the  fine  treatment  of  water 
in  the  foreground;  then,  by  covering  a  half  inch  or  so 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  (less,  of  course,  on  the 
reduced  reproduction),  one  completely  changes  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  values.  The  sky  then  becomes  the  only  centre 
of  light  and  the  print  assumes  a  very  different  appear¬ 
ance,  sombre  and  very  effective. 

In  another  of  these  prints  a  slim,  crescent  moon  stands 
above  a  huge  arch  of  clouds;  through  it  we  see  a  bit  of 
bright  horizon  beyond  a  waste  of  dark,  eddying  water. 
The  title  St.  Michael’s  Mount  would  seem  a  strange  mis¬ 
nomer,  were  it  not  for  a  proof,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  on  which  the  Mount  appears,  drawn  in 

1  In  view  of  a  statement  made  in  the  excellent  catalogue  above 
mentioned,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  lightning  appears  on  the  en¬ 
graver’s  proof  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  on  later  impressions, 
such  as  the  Haden  proof  here  reproduced. 
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Turner.  Ship  and  Cutter 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X  8%  inches 


with  pencil  in  the  dark  cloud  at  the  left.  The  addition 
was  never  made  on  the  steel  plate,  which  was  found, 
badly  injured  by  corrosion,  after  the  artist’s  death.  A 
plate  blessed  with  many  titles  is  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
tentatively  so  called;  it  is  known  also  as  The  Boston 
Stump  and  as  The  Hare,  the  last  owing  to  the  little  ani¬ 
mal  introduced  as  an  afterthought  in  the  foreground. 
The  dominant  features  are  an  unbroken,  level  stretch 
of  land,  with  a  glint  of  river,  and  the  stately  tower  rising 
into  the  sunset  sky,  gay  with  bright  streamers  of  cloud. 
An  impressive  composition  of  utmost  severity. 

Never  was  fury  of  the  elements  more  truthfully  and 
powerfully  rendered  in  small  compass  than  in  Catania. 
Distant  iEtna  and  a  sailboat  are  negligible  non-essen¬ 
tials;  what  holds  one’s  interest  is  the  dark,  jagged  cloud 
with  the  bolts  of  white  flame  below,  actual  flashes,  not 
the  zigzag,  conventional  symbols.  A  pale  light  is  in  the 
sky  above  the  city;  torrents  of  rain  pour  from  the  clouds, 
half  veiling  the  church  towers  in  mist.  The  dark  water 
near  us  mirrors  dimly  the  flashes  and  the  weird  bright¬ 
ness.  Later  changes  and  additions  do  not  improve  the 
scene  as  shown  in  this  early  engraver’s  proof.  The  Mew- 
Stone,  a  unique  impression  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son’s  possession,  may  be  described  as  a  proof,  rather  un¬ 
finished,  showing  a  dark  reef  amidst  an  angry  sea,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  thundercloud. 

A  plate  filled  with  the  peace  of  eventide,  the  Sunset 
Gun  shows  us  the  last  rim  of  the  sun  just  disappearing 
in  the  sea,  casting  a  parting  gleam  on  an  oncoming 
comber  and  a  soft  brightness  on  the  wet  sand  beach.  A 
ship  at  anchor  has  just  fired  a  gun,  and  the  smoke  is 
gently  drifting  away  in  the  still  air.  The  clouds  on  the 
horizon  appear  light  and  airy,  despite  their  dark  tonality ; 
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Turner.  Gloucester  Cathedral  (?) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X  8%  inches 
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Turner.  The  Sunset  Gun 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5%  X  8^4  inches 


above  them  cirrus  clouds  are  aglow  with  evening  tints. 
The  plate,  delightful  in  its  wide  range  of  tones,  in  its 
variety  of  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  side  by 
side  with  insensible  gradations  of  delicate  tints,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  “Liber”  plates  in  the  careful  modeling, 
with  high  lights,  of  the  lapping  wavelets  on  the  beach. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  this  print  and  the 
last  we  shall  have  to  review.  This  last,  considered  by 
some  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  is  also  the  simplest  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  treatment.  Just  clouds  and  water:  a  heavy 
bank  of  cumulus  on  the  horizon,  merging  into  the  dis¬ 
tant  sea,  lighter  strata  of  clouds  above,  all  gently,  in¬ 
sensibly  gliding  on  in  space;  the  sea  hardly  ruffled  by 
a  breath,  a  few  faint  ripples  accenting  its  immobility; 
the  whole  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  a  great  soul,  and 
a  fit  climax  to  a  series  which  stands  peerless,  side  by  side 
with  the  “Liber  ”  among  landscape  mezzotints.  It  seems 
high  time  to  rescue  so  important  an  item  in  Turner’s 
graphic  productions  from  the  oblivion  which  has  too 
long  surrounded  it. 
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A  new  series,  of  high  distinction,  concern¬ 
ing  which  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  writes: 


Messrs.  Curtis  &  Cameron’s  plan  of  publishing  a  series  of  etch¬ 
ings  of  the  more  notable  architectural  works  in  the  United  States, 
including  some  of  recent  construction,  is  one  that  must  command 
very  general  support.  There  are  in  this  country  numerous  im¬ 
portant  buildings  of  great  distinction  that  are  peculiarly  adapta¬ 
ble  to  representation  through  etched 
plates,  and  that  have  taken  a  cer¬ 
tain  position  with  the  public  that 
makes  them  actual  “  national  monu¬ 
ments.’’  This  series  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  recording  in  pic¬ 
torial  form  a  number  of  the  most 
important  buildings,  and  will  also 
afford  what  can  only  prove  to  be 
works  of  very  notable  art,  even  apart 
from  their  architectural  or  general 
interest. 

The  artistic  and  architectural 

success  of  this  series  is  guaranteed 
by  the  artist  who  produces  them  — 
Air.  George  T.  Plowman.  Trained 
as  an  architect,  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  very  largely  to  architectural  etch¬ 
ings,  and  these  have  taken  a  high  place  amongst  art  works  of 
this  kind.  To  a  sense  of  form  and  of  light  and  shade  composi¬ 
tion,  that  compares  favourably  with  the  same  qualities  in  the 
master-etcher  Haig,  he  adds  a  feeling  for  delicate  textures  that 
is  very  distinguished  and  equally  rare. 


The  first  subjects  undertaken  are  Trinity  Church,  Boston 
(the  tower  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration); 
the  Old  North  Church,  Boston;  the  Nave  of  the  new  Cathedral 
of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  New  York;  the  Cleveland  Tower  of 
Princeton  College;  the  Chapel  at  West  Point.  Other  subjects 
will  be  ready  for  early  announcement. 

Editions  strictly  limited  —  and  guaranteed.  Prospectus  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  request. 

Copyright  by 


CURTIS  &  CAMERON  Offices,  15  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

Salesroom,  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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MAX  WILLIAMS 

MADISON  AVENUE  and  46th  STREET 

(Opposite  the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel) 

NEW  YORK 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS 
AND  MEZZOTINTS 

BY 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

$ 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 
PORTRAIT  ENGRAVINGS 
SPORTING  PRINTS 
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HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD 
An  etching  by  George  Burr.  Price  $15.00 


ETCHINGS  AND  WOOD-CUTS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


DRAWINGS 

BY 

BIRGER  SANDZEN 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


CARL  J.  SMALLEY  McPHERSON,  KANSAS 
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BRULEGRAVURES 

Tone  Etchings 
heat  printed 
without  inking 

Descriptive  catalogue  on  request 

JOHN  W.  ROBBINS 
Farmington,  Conn. 


THE  BOOKMAN  For  October 

On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson 

The  first  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  who,  among  Americans,  is  second 
to  none  as  a  Stevenson  authority.  This  paper  will  deal  with  “  Stevenson’s  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  It  will  describe  the  homes  and hauntsof R.  L.  S.  in  that  “gusty,  rainy, 
smoky,  grim  old  city”  which  made  for  itself  “  the  first  place  in  the  very  bottom 
of  his  soul.”  The  actual  aspect  of  the  various  localities  celebrated  in  the  essays 
and  the  letters  and  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  works  of  fiction  will  be  reported  by 
a  Stevensonian  who  has  recently  visited  all  these  places  in  person.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  also  publish  for  the  first  time  several  anecdotes  which  were 
told  to  him  in  1910  by  the  late  Allison  Cunningham,  who,  as  every  child  remem¬ 
bers,  was  Stevenson’s  “  second  mother  and  first  wife.” 

A  Thackeray  Portfolio 

The  first  paper  of  a  series  dealing  with  a  very  extraordinary  collection  ofThack- 
erayana  made  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews.  For  many  years,  in  England,  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  Professor  Matthews  has  been  assiduously  gath¬ 
ering  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  obscure  anecdote  and  criticism  dealing  with 
the  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  result  of  this  industrious  watchfulness  has  been 
surprising.  We  assert  unhesitatingly  that  the  Thackeray  portfolio  will  provide 
many  surprises  and  delights  to  the  best  equipped  and  the  most  accomplished  of 
American  Thackerayans. 

25  Cts.  a  Copy  THE  BOOKMAN  $2.50  a  Year 
Published  by  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street  New  York 
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THE  DICKENS 
PORTFOLIO 

22  Photogravure  plates  with  tint,  made 
from  drawings  in  charcoal  by 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

These  drawings  of  the  picturesque  old  streets, 
squares,  inns  and  alleys  of  Dickens’s  London 
will  prove  a  real  delight  to  the  lover  of  Dickens 
and  to  the  lover  of  the  wonderful  old  smoky 
London  haunts  which  so  perfectly  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  charcoal  portrayal.  The  sketches 
depict  the  scenes  of  several  of  Pickwick’s  adven¬ 
tures,  scenes  from  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  and  many  others,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  great  novelist  himself. 

LIMITED  EDITION 

In  each  of  these  portfolios,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  have  been  printed,  the  plates 
then  having  been  destroyed,  the  artist  has  signed 
one  proof;  and  in  those  numbered  from  one  to 
fifty  he  has  added  a  marginal  sketch  to  his  sig¬ 
nature. 

FULL  INFORMATION  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York 
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FIRST  EDITIONS 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

AUTOGRAPHS 


JAMES  F.  DRAKE,  INC. 
4  WEST  40TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Catalogues  on  Request 


Established  1905 


Classics  in  Art 

A  Pictorial  Cyclopaedia  of  Art 

A  Series  of  Books  forming  a  Complete 
Collection  of  the  PAINTINGS  of  the 
CLASSIC  MASTERS  IN  ART,  repro¬ 
duced  in  beautiful  half-tone  Illustrations. 
Each  Volume  deals  with  a  single  Artist’s 
work,  and  contains  from  200  to  500  Illustrations,  including  also  a 
Biographical  Introduction.  Each  Volume  boxed  in  slip  case. 

3.00  9  Donatello  net ,  $3.00 

5.00 

2.50 
3.00 

3.50 

3.50 
3.00 

3.50 

Below  each  Painting  reproduced  are  given  the  titles  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  the  size  and  present  location  of  the  same. 
Postage  or  Express  Charges  in  addition  to  Prices  Quoted 

Send  for  Catalogue 

BRENTANO’S,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


1 

Raffael 

net,  $3.00 

9 

Donatello 

net,  ! 

2 

Rembrandt 

net. 

4.50 

10 

Van  Dyck 

net, 

3 

Titian 

net, 

3.00 

1  1 

Memling 

net. 

4 

Durer 

net. 

3.50 

12 

Mantegna 

net. 

5 

Rubens 

net. 

4.00 

13 

Fra  Angelico  net 

6 

Velasquez 

net. 

2.50 

14 

Holbein 

net, 

7 

Michelangelo  net, 

2.50 

15 

Watteau 

net, 

8 

Correggio 

net. 

2.50 

16 

Murillo 

net, 
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Ready  in  November 

WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  KENYON  COX 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure .  JOO  copies  on  Dutch 
handmade  paper  at  $ 12.50  net. 

Mr.  Cox’s  exposition  of  the  various  excellences  which  enabled  Homer  to  rise 
to  pre-eminence  as  a  painter  is  as  masterly  as  it  is  illuminating,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  Homer’s  art  is  both  consistent  and  convincing. 

Already  published 

HOMER  MARTIN 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  250  copies  on  Didch 
handmade  paper  at  $ 12.30  net. 

A  book  that  every  admirer  of  Homer  Martin’s  art  will  wish  to  have. 

New  York  Sun. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS  BY 
HOMER  MARTIN 

Described  by  DANA  H.  CARROLL 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  photogravure,  joo  copies  on  Dutch  handmade 

paper  at  $ij.00  7iet. 

The  reproductions  form  a  little  gallery  through  which  one  may  become  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  painter’s  genius.  New  York  Tribune. 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  2jo  copies  on  Italian 
handmade  paper  at  $12. jo  net. 

Must  take  first  place  as  a  document  of  the  personality,  life  and  work  of  George 
Inness.  International  Studio. 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS  BY 
GEORGE  INNESS 

Introduction  by  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  photogravure,  joo  copies  on  Dutch  handmade 

paper  at  $20.00  net.  • 

Presents  more  pictures  by  the  artist  than  any  one  before  has  been  able  to  see 
together,  except  in  the  exhibition  held  after  the  artist’s  death.  The  Dial. 

RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure .  2 JO  copies  on  Dutch 
handmade  paper  at  $10.00  net. 

For  those  interested  in  the  painting  of  Blakelock  this  review  of  his  work  and 
life  should  prove  very  attractive.  The  Burlington  Magazine . 


Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  ART 

By  F.  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief,  Art  and  Prints  Divisions,  New  York  Public  Library,  author  of  How  to 

Appreciate  Prints,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  369  pp.  8vo.  #2.75  net. 

The  history  of  the  reproductive  graphic  arts  (etching,  engraving  on 
wood  and  metal,  lithography)  and  their  application  to  such  specialties 
as  illustration,  book-plates,  posters.  The  accomplishment  of  individual 
artists  is  considered  primarily  in  its  relation  to  general  movements;  the 
domain  of  the  biographical  dictionary  is  not  invaded.  Such  a  connected 
account  of  achievement  in  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  carries  us  from 
the  earliest  products  of  these  arts,  with  a  predominant  historical  inter¬ 
est,  to  the  most  recent  efforts  at  original  expression,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
use  of  etching,  wood-engraving  and  lithography  as  painter  arts.  The 
appeal  on  both  antiquarian  and  aesthetic  grounds  is  therefore  evident. 

“  An  important  book  which  fills  a  distinct  want  ...  a  volume  of  permanent 
value.  .  .  .  His  comments  are  those  of  one  whose  judgments  on  art  are  the 
fruit  of  wide  knowledge  and  long  training.”  —  Springfield  Republican. 

“  Living  from  day  to  day  among  many  of  the  works  of  art  that  he  describes, 
and  having  the  literature  of  graphic  arts  at  his  elbow,  Mr.  Weitenkampf  has 
been  able  to  produce  a  peculiarly  authoritative  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Weitenkampf 
has  adequately  treated  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  had  a  book  to  itself.” 

—  Hew  York  Tribune. 

VOLUMES  ON  ART  IN 

THE  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

New,  authoritative  books,  each  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately. 

i2mo,  cloth.  50  cents  net. 

ARCHITECTURE  PAINTERS  AND 

By  Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby.  An  in-  PAINTING 

troduction  to  the  historv  and  theory  of  0  „  ... 

the  art  of  building.  “  Professor  Leth-  By  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore. 

aby’s  scholarship  and  extraordinary  Wlth  16  Half-tone  illustrations, 
knowledge  of  the  most  recent  discov¬ 
eries  of  archaeological  research  provide  ANCIENT  ART  AND 

the  reader  with  a  new  outlook  and  with 

new  facts.”  —  The  Athenceum.  RITUAL 

WILLIAM  MORRIS:  HIS  By  Jane  E.  Harrison,  LL.D., 

D.  Litt.  One  of  the  100  most  1m- 

WORK  AND  INFLUENCE  portant  books  for  1913.” — New  York 

^  ,  .  T imes  Review. 

By  A.  Glutton  Brock,  author  of 

Shelley:  The  Man  and  the  Poet.  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  believed  that  the  artist  THE  RENAISSANCE 

should  toil  for  love  of  his  work  rather  (( 

than  the  gain  of  his  employer,  so  he  By  Edith  Sichel,  author  of  “  Men 

turned  from  making  works  of  art  to  and  Women  of  the  French  Renais- 
remaking  society.  sance.” 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  34  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  ART  LOVERS 


ETCHING 

AND  OTHER  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

An  Illustrated  Treatise  by  George  T.  Plowman 

Mr.  Plowman,  one  of  the  foremost  American  etchers,  was  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Frank  Short,  R.  A.,  P.R.E.,  and  is  practically  the 
only  American  who  has  been  a  student  of  the  Engraving  School 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington.  He  has  spent 
the  last  three  years  in  Europe  gathering  material  for  his  book, 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  this  country. 

The  volume  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  whole  subject  of  etch¬ 
ing.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  the  layman  who  wishes  to  know 
something  of  the  Graphic  Arts. 

With  an  Original  Etching  Frontispiece  and  Twenty-Jour  Illustrations. 
Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  $l-JO  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe ,  limited  to  JjO  copies  for  sale  in  America  and 
England ,  printed  on  Japan  paper  and  containing  an  original  etching  front¬ 
ispiece  signed  by  the  artist.  $J.OO  net. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  BOOK 

Edited  by  Charles  Holme 

A  review  of  some  recent  European  and  American  work  in 
typography,  page  decoration  and  binding. 

ProJ'usely  illustrated  by  full-page  Color  Plates ,  Black  and  White  En¬ 
gravings  and  Line  Drawings. 

Edition  Limited.  Paper,  $2. JO  net.  Cloth,  $J.OO  net. 


YEAR  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  ETCHING:  1914 

Containing  one  hundred  reproductions  of  original  etchings 
forming  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Association 
of  Etchers. 


Decorated  Boards.  Size  6lfY.ql/A  inches.  $2.00  net. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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The  International 

C-i-i  i  rl  5  “  M0ST  beautiful 

^LUCiXO  magazine  printed  ” 

offers  each  month  a  liberal  education  in  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  through  authoritative  articles,  reviews 
of  exhibitions,  studio  news  from  all  the  important  art 
centres  of  the  world,  and  a  wealth  of  superb  illustra¬ 
tions  in  both  color  and  half-tone,  reproducing  works 
of  art  of  every  description  —  paintings,  etchings, 
drawings,  engravings,  sketches,  sculpture,  architect¬ 
ure,  handicrafts,  etc.,  etc. 

50  cents  a  copy  —  $5.00  a  year. 

Trial  Subscription  of  ‘Three  Months — $1.00 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

120  WEST  32ND  STREET  :*.  NEW  YORK 
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■QDTTVT'T'C  a  brief  review  of  their 

JL  JtVllM  1  O  TECHNIQUE  AND  HISTORY 
By  Emil  H.  Richter 

In  an  attractive  and  readable  style,  Mr.  Richter,  a 
well-known  writer  and  authority  actively  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  presents  a 
clear  and  suggestive  review  of  the  development  of 
the  engraving  art. 

The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  some  seventy  or 
eighty  carefully  chosen  photographs  of  prints,  from 
the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be 
an  ideal  hand-book  for  the  print-collector  and  gen¬ 
eral  student  of  art,  while  as  a  holiday  book  it  will  have 
unique  attraction. 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

Print-Collector’s 

Booklets 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


FIRST  SERIES 

JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

LE  PERE  COROT 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

CHARLES-FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY 

-3 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

CHARLES  JACQUE 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

MAXIME  LALANNE 

BY  W.  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

“THE  MEN  OF  1830“ 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

The  First  Series  of  THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
BOOKLETS  is  now  ready.  These  Booklets  measure  7 
x  4!  inches,  are  bound  in  grey  paper  covers,  and  contain 
about  24  pages  of  text  and  10  illustrations.  Price  Twenty 
Cents,  net,  each;  or  the  Series  of  Six,  One  Dollar,  net. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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ON  THE  THEATRE 

THE  THEATRE  OF 
MAX  REINHARDT 

By  HUNTLY  CARTER 

Author  of  “The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art” 

8vo.  Cloth,  illustrated  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white.  $2.50  net. 

This  is  the  first  adequate  treatment  in  English  of 
Max  Reinhardt  and  his  work.  Mr.  Carter  has  gath¬ 
ered  almost  all  his  material  at  first  hand  and  his  book 
is  at  once  authoritative,  complete,  and  interesting. 
After  introducing  “The  New  Director,”  he  outlines 
Reinhardt’s  life,  he  traces  his  origin,  the  influences 
on  his  development,  his  aims  and  principles,  his  ma¬ 
terials  and  his  resources.  Then  he  discusses  in  de¬ 
tail  all  of  Reinhardt’s  greater  productions  —  includ¬ 
ing  those  that  are  as  yet  forthcoming  and  u  The 
Miracle”  which  is  to  be  played  in  NewYork  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  Finally,  the  book  sums  up  Rein¬ 
hardt’s  contribution  to  the  contemporary  stage  and 
his  influence.  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  and 
in  colors,  appendices  that  bring  the  volume  up  al¬ 
most  to  the  moment  of  its  publication,  and  a  table 
of  Reinhardt’s  productions  help  make  this  one  of  the 
most  timely  and  important  books  of  the  season. 


Mitchell  Kennerley  (MK)  Publisher,  New  York 
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MDCCCCXIV 

The  Mosher  Books 


My  new  Catalogue  will  be 
ready  in  October  and  is  mailed 
free  on  request.  It  will  con¬ 


tain  in  place  of  the  usual 


Foreword,  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Editor,  an  Appre¬ 
ciation  by  Richard  Le  Gall- 
ienne,  publ  is  hed  in  The 
Forum  for  January  last. 

! Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

for  Connoisseurs 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 


Price  One  Dollar,  Net 


Edited  by  LIONEL  OUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
ROGER  E.  FRY,  and  MORE  ADEY. 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art 
Magazine,  and  the  reviews  published  in  the  Magazine  form  a  complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


A  77iong  the  subj\ 

ARCHITECTURE 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts 

BRONZES 

CARPETS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE 
ENAMELS 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS 
FURNITURE 
GOLDSMITH’S  WORK 
GREEK  ART 


'ts  dealt  with  are  : 

IVORIES 
LEAD  WORK 
MEDALS  AND  SEALS 
MINIATURES 
MOSAICS 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 
PLAYING  CARDS 
SCULPTURE 

SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
STAINED  GLASS 
TAPESTRIES 


A  classified  list  of  all  the  articles  published  tip  to  date  can 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  LONDON  OFFICE. 


Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 
Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 


NEW  YORK 

JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND 
15-17  East  Fortieth  Street 

LONDON  PARIS 

17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  10  rue  de  Florence,  viiie 
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ART  &  PROGRESS 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 

purposed  for  the  general  reader  and  up¬ 
held  to  a  high  standard.  It  gives  each 
month  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire 
FIELD  OF  ART  and  keeps  its  readers 
in  touch  with  art  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  in  America. 

Art  &  Progress  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  well  printed,  and  full  of  news  and 
general  information.  Its  contributors 
are  the  foremost  authorities  on  Art.  I ts 
pictorial  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  re¬ 
cords  of  events  are  of  special  value. 

As  the  official  publication  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Arts,  which  has  chap¬ 
ters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Art 
and  Progress  is  widely  representative. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy 
Subscription  price  $2. 00  a  year 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  G. 
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PHOTOERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

Reproduces  Many  Beautiful  Photographs  Monthly 
Original  Prints  Obtainable  from  the  Authors 


If  you  wish  to  raise  the  quality  of  your  own  photographic  work 
to  a  high  standard,  Photo-Era  will  tell  you  how;  it  is  devoted  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  photographic  art,  independent,  high- 
minded  and  progressive. 

The  leading  American,  English  and  European  exhibitions  and 
the  work  of  prominent  pictorialists  are  reviewed  and  illustrated 
by  superb  half-tone  reproductions. 

There  are  also  many  articles  of  practical  technical  assistance  by 
experts  who  describe  favorite  methods  in  their  chosen  specialties. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

Published  monthly,  15  cents  a  copy,  $1 .50  a  year.  Can¬ 
adian  postage  35  cents,  foreign  postage  75  cents. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN  HOMES 
AND  GARDENS 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  GOOD  TASTE 
IN  THE  HOME 


HERE  is  not  a  magazine  in  America  that  sur- 


A  passes  American  Homes  and  Gardens  in  the 
interest,  quality  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Cover¬ 
ing  as  it  does  every  phase  of  the  house  and  of  the 
garden  from  inception  to  realization,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion  from  month  to  month,  a  true  friend  from 
year  to  year.  Moreover  all 


CONNOISSEURS  AND  COLLECTORS 


will  be  interested  in  the  regular  department  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  American  Homes  and  Gardens,  “The  Col¬ 
lectors’  Department,”  containing  articles  of  great  value 
and  interest  on  all  subjects  connected  with  collecting. 
“The  Collectors’  Mart”  and  the  queries  and  answers 
departments  extend  to  all  readers  an  unsurpassed  serv¬ 


ice. 


Subscription,  $3.00  a  year.  Single  copies,  25  cents. 
All  News-stands 


•  AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 


MUNN  &  CO.,  INC.,  PUBLISHERS 
361  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
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boCEKTS  SVBSCXIFTION  S2O0.  VOL.  II  NVMMR. 

(ADAM  BVDOE.  TO  EAST  STREET.  NEW  XORlt 

^  The  standard  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
for  all  Americans  interested  in  art,  architecture 
and  decoration. 

ART  S  &  DECORATION  is  the  only 

magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  American  art. 
q  In  order  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
is  a  magazine  of  value  to  you,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  enter  your  name  for  a  six  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Annual  Subscription — Three  Dollars. 

Arts  &  Decoration,  39  West  32d  St. 

Enclosed find  $i  .00.  Please  send  me  A  rts  Decoration  fior  six 
months  beginning  with  the  current  isstie.  Please  address 


P.  Q.  D. 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


of  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold. 

Send  for  price  lists. 

Walter  R.  Benjamin.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1887. 

Pub.  “THE  COLLECTOR.”  $1  a  year. 


AUTOGRAPHS,  ENGRAVINGS 
RARE  BOOKS 


Autograph 

Letters 


BOUGHT  a  SOLD 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUES  FREE 

GOODSPEED’S  BOOKSHOP,  BOSTON 


Young  woman  with  wide  knowledge  of  books  will  collect 
rare  books  and  first  editions,  and  form  libraries  for  persons 
who  may  lack  the  time  to  devote  to  such  work.  Address 

Collector,  Box  116,  Kenberma,  Mass. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  ETCHING 

By  A.  M.  HIND 

The  most  complete  authoritative  short  history  of  the  interesting  arts 
of  engraving  and  etching  to  be  had.  Lavishly  illustrated  with  109  text 
illustrations  from  famous  engravings  of  all  ages,  and  a  photogravure 
frontispiece.  $>5.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

WM.  SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Faculty.  Painting— Professor  Kendall.  Drawing  — Asst.  Professor  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Taylor,  George  H.  Langzettel.  Sculpture  —  Lee  O.  Lawrie.  Archi¬ 
tecture  —  Richard  EL  Dana,  Jr.  Anatomy  —  Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 
Classes  in  Composition  and  Perspective.  Winchester  Foreign  Fellowship, 
English  Foreign  Scholarship  and  School  Scholarships.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  information  address  George  H.  Langzettel,  Secretary. 
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£l)c  SDistmcttlic  23oston  t)ousc 


A  public  house  for  those  who  demand  the 
best  and  prefer  a  home-like  atmosphere . 

Single  rooms  from  $2.  Combined  sitting-room, 
bedroom  and  bathroom  from  $4.  Self  con¬ 
tained  suites.  Special  rates  to  permanent  guests. 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that 
the  Puritan  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  comfortable 
hotels  in  the  world. 


The  patronage  of  and  inquiries  from  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  are  solicited.  Our  booklet  will  be  mailed  on  re- 

quest-  P.  C.  COSTELLO,  Manager. 
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